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College could have 
many new neighbors 


by Kristen King 

It will be at least two years before 
ground is broken for the proposed hotel 
and convention center on the Atwood pro- 
perty adjacent to the college, President 
John Dimitry told the Observer. 

The $100 million project proposed by 
the A. J. Lane Company has faced opposi- 
tion from residents concerned that water 
drainage from the complex will pollute 


_ Kenoza Lake. 


Earlier this month, city councilors 
voted in favor of the proposal, but 5,000 
residents have petitioned for a reversal of 
the decision and for voters to decide 
whether the complex should be built in 
Haverhill. 


If it is constructed, Lane’s complex 
will include a 200 room hotel, a 150 room 
motor inn, 429 luxury apartments, 114 
NECC student apartments, a conference 
center, retail shops and restaurants. 

While Dimitry acknowledges the poten- 
tial hazard the complex could cause to 
Kenoza Lake, he said the problem would 
be alleviated if a drainage system is built. 

Dimitry took an active role in the plan- 


ning of the complex. He told Lane he 
would support the project only if student 
apartments were built, the Atwood farm 
were preserved and access from Route 
495 were made easier. 


“Anytime anybody says he wants to 
spend $100 million you’d better make 
sure you get with it and influence it. I 
want to make sure that it develops in a 
way that is beneficial to the college,” he 
said. 

Dimitry said that five percent of the 
student apartments will be modified for 
the handicapped, including the hearing 
impaired. 

The college will also have access to the 
proposal conference center. We’re con- 
stantly sponsoring two-three day con- 
ferences and the closest motel is Howard 
Johnson’s,’’ Dimitry said. 


Gov. Michael Dukakis will announce 
plans for appropriation of funds for 
NECC and other public colleges in 
October. 

Dimitry expects the governor to recom- 


(Continued on page three) 


Gloria Murphy, alumna, sells two novels 


Gloria Murphy, former Northern Essex 
student and editor of the Observer in 
1980, has hit the big time. Her first novel, 
a psychological thriller called 
“Nightshade,” will be published in hard 
cover by Donald I. Fine Inc. in New York 
in January. 

In June, another novel, ‘‘Hidden Offer- 
ings,’ published by Warner Books in soft 
cover will reach the stands. On top of this, 

“Nightshade” has been purchased by 
Reader’s Digest Condensed Books, 
Reader’s Digest Entertainment (for op- 
tion to film), and Droemer Books in Ger- 
many. Last week Pocket Books purchas- 
ed the novel for soft cover publication. 

Before collecting any royalties, Murphy 
has generated well over $100,000 on the 
first book alone. Major book-selling 


Inside Story 


chains have bought three times the usual 
number of books published by first 
authors for marketing. Murphy is about 
to send her agent a third novel already 
written and has seven chapters done on 


~ her fourth. 


A native of Hartford, Connecticut, she 
moved to Boston in 1959, working as a 
secretary to the administrative assistant 
at Massachusetts Memorial Hospital. On 
that job, she assisted in the publication 
of a book describing outpatient clinics. 

Later she joined the staff at 
Massachusetts General as audio-visual 
coordinator, working with a tele-medicine 
program to bring medical advice to the 
public. 


After taking time out to get married 
and have children, she went to work and 
was top salesperson for a hearing aid com- 
pany. Then in 1975, she became legal 
assistant for her husband Joe, a Boston 
and Salem attorney whose specialization 
was civil litigation. Her work involved 
preparing briefs, in particular for cases 
dealing with landlords and low-income 
tenants. 

At the same time, she was publishing 
a column called ‘‘Pandora’s Box”’ in the 
Peabody Times. At first she focused on 
family and kids, then wrote about issues 
before the city council and school commit- 
tee, ranging from street repair to school 
busing. 


When her husband opened a practice in 
Haverhill, the family bought an 11-room 
house on Mt. Vernon Street. It had plen- 
ty of space for their five children — Bil- 
ly, Laurie, Danny, Julie and Caitlin. 


Gloria started at Northern Essex in 
1979 in the mental health program. In the 
spring of 1980, she enrolled in journalism, 
having been recruited by Professor Bet- 
ty Arnold when Murphy submitted a 
satirical piece on philosophy. 

Soon Murphy was chief copy editor of 
the student newspaper. She covered 
many beats but was best-known for her 
column called ‘‘Murphy’s Law.” The col- 

(Continued on page three) 
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Teachers are currently 
working without a contract. The 
union bargains for a pay raise, better 
promotion system and changes in pro- 
cedures for deciding workloads. 
(page two) 


The Celebration of Arts week 
begins with a free piano concert Sun- 
day evening, Sept. 28, kicking off a 
feast of activity, Northern Essex’s 
gift to the Merrimack Valley. 

(page four, five and six) 


Faculty and staff take pride in 
performance. Many are recognized. 
(page eight, nine and ten) 


Alumni are buzzing with new 
plans, joining Life-Long Learners in 
sponsoring forums. (page twelve) 


Entertainment updates feature 
Lou Yarid’s ‘‘Vinyl Jungle.’’ 
(page 15) 


An interpreter training graduate 
describes what it is like to become a 
singer. (page 16) 


Read about graduation, student 
awards, scholarships and check the 
dean’s list. (page 20-24) 


Curricula offerings, day and 

evening divisions, reflect variety of 

academic climate at the college. 
(page 25-27) 


Financial aid cuts won't happen 
this year, says Dick Pastor of student 
services. (page 29) 


The Lady Knights are named 
softball champions when Berkshire 
forfeits. (page 30) 
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President welcomes students | 
Get your educational feet wet 


‘ File hse, 
President John R. Dimitry. 


As president of Northern Essex Com- 
munity Cellege, I take particular pleasure 
in welcoming you as students in this fall 
1986 semester. Because this is our 25th 
anniversary year it seems especially 
meaningful to take a moment to think 
about just what it means to be a student 
at Northern Essex. 


For many of you this will be an oppor- 
tunity to start working toward your 
established career goals; for many others, 
it will be a chance to begin actual college 
courses while at the same time exploring 
the many career options now available as 
well as new areas that are continually 
opening up. 


Also, many students are returning to 
the beginning of another semester in pro- 
grams they have already started. 

‘Get your educational feet wet’ 

For each and every student, whether 
you are already on the educational road 
you have chosen or whether you need to 
get your educational feet wet to make a 
decision about your future, Northern 
Essex offers a wide variety of programs 
and services. 

In addition to getting a fine basic 
academic background, you can-brush up 
on needed skills in the academic support 
center, get practical financial aid counsel- 
ing, participate in student government, 
take part in the cooperative education 


program, secure personal and academic 
counseling, or join our sports programs 
or clubs. 


There are any number of opportunities 
here to provide you with the well-rounded 
experience necessary to participate con- 
fidently in the world around us. 

Your decision to come to Northern 
Essex is the beginning of a new and im- 
portant stage of your life. In welcoming 
you to the college, I am also urging you 
to take advantage of the full scope of op- 
portunities open and available to you. 
Learn, grow and enjoy it. 


Signed, 
John R. Dimitry, president 


Key issues unresolved in contract talks 


by Brian Smith 

The teachers of NECC are currently 
working without a contract. As of July 
1, when the old one ran out, the faculty 
led by Union President Joe Rizzo have 
been fighting vigorously to extract a fair 
and acceptable agreement. Rizzo says 
“The bargaining is going smoother than 
past attempts have gone, and the level of 
resistance is not so bad, but we cannot 
agree on three key issues.”’ 

According to Rizzo, only three of the ar- 
ticles of the contract, which contains 25 
in all, are in question. They are in 
disagreement over teacher work load, a 
pay raise, and the promotional system in 


- general. 


Union wants neutral third party 

The struggle behind the work load as 
Rizzo explains, “is not so much on 
number of courses but, if a teacher did 
have a problem with the number he got, 
he was not allowed to have a partial hear- 
ing. President Dimitry or another 
member of the administration would 
review the case and then decide what he 
thought right.” 

What the teachers want now on this 
contract is ‘‘the right to seek a neutral 
third party,’ Rizzo says. The administra- 


File photo. 
faculty association 


Joseph Rizzo, 
president. 


tion wants to reserve the right to set 
faculty members’ agendas, and this is not 
agreeable to the teachers. 
Teachers want more pay 
The second major issue of concern is a 
fair pay raise. The administration is 
presumably offering the teachers a 22 per- 


cent pay hike. However, explains Rizzo, 
“If you dig into the issue you would see 
that it is nowhere near 22 percent. After 
all the hidden costs are subtracted, the 
teacher is not left with much.” 

A fact tinder was done and currently 
the pay scale at NECC ranges between 
$20,000 for a beginner to $45,000 as the 
most a teacher can receive through nor- 
mal pay raises and promotional incen- 
tives combined, whereas the median pay 
for an instructor at U. Mass. is $45,000. 

Actually, since our school president 
makes just as much as other state school 
presidents, why don’t NECC professors? 
the union asks. 

+Stalling on promotions 

The third major issue that is stalling 
the implementation of a new contract is 
the matter of promotions. College 
teachers can gain a promotion by meeting 
certain qualifications of seniority and 
superior performance. 

‘“‘What we are looking for is to be put 
on a pay scale that would bring us closer 
to other state schools,’ Rizzo says. He 
says the hard work put in by most of the 
teachers at NECC is because they are pro- 
fessionals, but they would like other 


incentives.”’ 

The union is also trying to help the 
teachers who are employed on a part time 
basis by NECC, and those who are 
employed at the Lawrence Education 
Employment Project (LEEP). 

The part-timers are paid an insignifi- 
cant sum and are not guaranteed a posi- 
tion if one should become available. The 
teachers in Lawrence are in an even worse 
position. Rizzo says. “The LEEP teachers 
are paid only about $15,009 and are not 
even on the NECC pay scale. They receive 
no benefits of'any kind.”’ 

Members assessed $20 each 

At its Sept. 8 meeting, the faculty 
association voted unanimously to create 
a supplemental assessment to its 
members of $20 per semester. 

The amount of $10 will be placed im- 
mediately in the scholarship account and 
the other $10 will be used for operating 
expenses, with any surplus funds placed 
in scholarship funds after the fiscal year 
ends June 30. 


Checks, made payable to the NECC | 


Faculty Association, may be sent to 
Roger Defresne, treasurer. 


NECC student enrollment up for third year in a row 


Northern Essex Community College’s 
enrollment has increased by about three 
percent for the third consecutive year to 
7,900. 

The Merrimack Valley community col- 
lege’s enrollment is expected to reach 
8,800 by the end of the term when late- 
starting and off-term courses are counted, 
for an overall increase of about six per- 
cent over the last year. College 
enrollments have been expected to decline 
during this ten year period because of 
declining numbers of high school 
graduates. 

President John Dimitry said, “Our 
steady enrollment picture is evidence that 
we have the programs that meet the 
needs of students in the Merrimack 
Valley — not just students who are recent 
high school graduates, but older students 
who want to begin or return to post- 


‘College officials think that 
more students realize the 
economic advantages of at- 
tending the first two years of 
college close to home.’ 


secondary education, workers who want 
to upgrade their skills, and non-English- 
speaking persons who want to get into 
the mainstream of job advancement.”’ 
The college has students from 
throughout the Merrimack Valley from 
Lowell to Newburyport and as far south 
as Reading. The college’s programs are 
offered in Haverhill, in extension centers 


in Andover, Lawrence, Dracut, and 
Newburyport and in several industrial 
locations. 

Many reasons for healthy enrollments 

Norman Landry, dean of students, at- 
tributes the healthy enrollment to “a 
solid, traditional selection of transfer and 
occupational programs; special intensive 
training programs that begin throughout 
the year; good exposure of our programs 
through newspapers, a mail brochure, and 
by word-of-mouth; plenty of financial aid; 
excellent assessment and advising ser- 
vices; and quick, no-hassle turnaround on 
admissions and registration.”’ 

College officials think that more 
students realize the economic advantages 
of attending the first two years of college 
close to home, then transferring to a four- 
year college. 

Most of the college’s transfer students 


eventually attend the University of 
Lowell, Salem State College, Merrimack 
College or the University of 
Massachusetts at Amherst or Boston. 
Applications up four percent 

Elizabeth Cole, director of admissions, 
said,‘‘Applications have been up more 
than four percent over last year since 
March. Strong demand has been in such 
programs as Liberal Arts/Commercial 
Art concentration, Liberal Arts/General 
Studies, Criminal Justice, Business 
Transfer, Executive Secretarial, Office: 
Management, Early Childhood Educa- 
tion, Interpreter Training, Business 
Management and Business Management 
Certificate, Engineering Science, Waste 
Water Treatment, and English-as-a- 
Second-Language, with a steady demand 
in another 50 of the college’s current 64 
programs. 


Dukakis names Shelia Balboni Northern Essex trustee 


Sheila Balboni, Andover, was recently 
appointed by Gov. Michael Dukakis to 
serve as a member on the Board of 
Trustees at Northern Essex Community 
College. Marjorie Goudreault, Haverhill, 
and Ourania Kehrakis, Lowell, were also 
reappointed. 

Balboni is executive director of the 
Community Day Care Center of 
Lawrence. In 1974 she was employed as 
a social worker for the Department of 
Public Welfare, and from 1972-1974 she 
worked for the Boston Globe as an ad- 
ministrative assistant in public relations. 


Active in Day Care 

She has served on the Governor’s Task 
Force for Day Care and an Advisory Com- 
mittee on early childhood education at 
Northern Essex. She is a member of the 
Massachusetts Association of Day Care 
Agencies, the National Association for 
the Education of Younger Children, the 
Massachusetts Association of Human 
Service Providers and the Board of Direc- 
tors at the Christ Church Nursery for the 
Handicapped. 


Balboni’s academic background in- 


cludes a bachelor of arts degree in 
political science from Newton College, a 
master’s of education degree from Fram- 
ingham State and a second master’s from 
Harvard in administration, planning and 
social policy. 
Goudreault chair-trustee 

Goudreault has served as chairperson 
of the Northern Essex Trustees since 
1981 and is the Massachusetts Chairper- 
son for the Association of Community 
College Trustees. She is also a member of 
the Haverhill City Council. She has serv- 
ed on the Massachusetts League of Cities 


and Towns, Massachusetts Department 
of Social Services and is the chairperson 
of the Massachusetts Commuity College 
Association. 
Behrakis begins second term 
Behrakis is serving her second term. 


She is treasurer of the Diocese of Boston ~ 


Ladies Society of New England and an ac- 
tive member of the Lowell General 
Hospital Women’s Association. President 
of the Ladies Society of the Holy Trinity 
Greek Orthodox Church of Lowell, she 
also serves on the board of the Greater 
Lowell Mental Health Association. 


Welcome to Northern Essex Communi- 
ty College. This semester can be a new 
beginning for you--take full advantage of 
your talents, and take full advantage of 
the experiences that are here for you. 

If there were only one piece of advice 
to give, I would choose this one: be open. 

Be open to those closest to you--talk to 
your parents, loved ones, and friends--let 
them know what’s going on with you in 
this new beginning. Be open to your 
classmates--some of them could become 
significant persons in your life. 

Be open to all your course work--get in- 
volved totally. This means working hard, 
and committing yourself to mastering 
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each of your learning experiences each 
day. Day by day commitment adds up to 
a successful week, then month, then 
semester of personal growth and 
satisfaction. 

Be open to. your teachers. If you love 
your classes, tell them (they need strokes 
once in a while, too). If you’re having trou- 
ble and you feel you're working at it, talk 
to your teachers. They are specialists in 
their subjects, and in helping you to learn- 
-get their advice, take it seriously, and put 
your commitment to work. Your teachers 
are among the richest of the resources 
available to you at Northern Essex. They 
care. 


MURPHY =m from page one 


umn in time sold to weeklies in Methuen 
and Ayer. 

She went on to study communications 
at Boston University in 1981 and attend- 
ed Bradford College in 1982. Then the 
family moved again — this time to New 
Jersey when Joe Murphy affiliated with 
a management consulting firm. 


The year after arriving there, she 
started her first novel, which she finish- 
ed in three months. She contacted an 
agent who began showing the book. 
Publishers and editors gave her en- 
couragement and suggestions. Ultimate- 
ly, after two years, ‘“‘Nightshade“ sold 
last February. Within a week, Warner 
Books bought “Hidden Offerings.” 

“‘Nightshade’s’’ heroine is Jean 
Sawyer, whose children are kidnapped 
and taken to an out-of-the way farm in 
New Hampshire. The story deals with her 
harrowing ordeal as she receives a sinister 
phone call — ‘I have the children ... our 
children,” and rushes to rescue them. 


Murphy says, ‘‘I look at myself essen- 
tially as a story-teller. Plotting comes 
easily. Now I’m working on developing 
characters, and see improvements with 
each successive novel.” She credits her 
story-telling ability to her father. The 
first book is dedicated to him and her 
mother. 

Also acknowledged is the support from 
Murphy’s daughter, Laurie, who did 
much of the proof-reading. Laurie is also 
a former student at. Northern Essex. 


“Hidden Offerings,” is dedicated to 
teacher and good friend, Betty Arnold. 
Murphy says her most enjoyable times at 
Northern Essex were working on the 
Observer staff, then having lunch with 
Arnold at the Cobbler’s Bench. 


These days, Murphy is having a ball as 
she is wined and dined at luncheons in 
New York City, meeting with editors and 
publishers. She previously did not like the 
hassle of getting into the city. Now she 
loves the metropolis. 


When Murphy was nine, she publish- 
ed a poem in the Hartford Times. It had 
been drastically edited, and she says she 
“had it with the publishing world for 
years after.’’ She claims she got through 
the school system without ever needing 
to write anything until she had to do a 
term paper at a community college. 
Somehow or another, she taught herself. 


Her favorite contemporary authors in- 
clude.Mary Higgins Clark, author of ‘A 
Stranger is Watching” and ‘‘Where Are 
The Children?” Another writer she enjoys 
is Robin Cook of ‘‘Coma’”’ fame. 


Murphy tells how her kids reacted 
when all the fun began. ‘‘They couldn’t 
believe I was really making money from 
writing,” she says. 


Danny, the only one who hadn’t been 
involved, rushed off to see what the book 
was really all about. ‘‘I guess I'll have to 
read it,’ he said. 

— Betty Arnold 


Abbott publishes another novel 


Raymond Abbott, first editor of the 
Observer and 1963 graduate, will be 
publishing his novel ‘“‘That Day in Gor- 
‘don,”’ this fall. It is about a Sioux Indian 
named Elijah Black Horse. 

In the mid 60s, after graduating from 
the University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, Abbott lived on a Sioux reser- 
vation in south céntral South Dakota. 

He has written several books about 


native Americans. One of them was 
“Death Dance.”’ 

Abbott lives in Louisville, Ky. He was 
one of 10 writers last year to receive a 
$25,000 grant from the Whiting 
Foundation. 

Richard Mesle, retired Norther Essex 
history professor, hopes to meet with Ab- 
bott for an interview for a later issue of 
the Observer. 


DIMITRY == from page one 


mend $2 million for architectural and 
engineering surveys for a new building on 
the Lawrence campus. 

He is also looking forward to an exten- 
sion campus to be built in Lowell. 


Energy secretary Sharon Pollard has 
appointed NECC to be one of four col- 
leges that will test the applicability of co- 
generation — the obtaining of two 
sources of energy from a single power 
source. 


The college currently spends $600,000 
a year on electricity, its only power 
source. 


NECC recently received a $400,000 
grant which will be used toward install- 
ing a computerized thermostat system in 
some rooms. 


Temperature controls will be program- 
mable for automatic shut off and a device 
attached to doors and windows will 


automatically close them. 

Dimitry said he’s unsure of the cost of 
the system, but said that it will pay for 
itself in two years. 

The college has seen a 3.2 percent in- 
crease over last year in the day and even- 
ing divisions, Dimitry said. 

Late starting classes at the Lawrence 
Education Employment Program which 
begins the last week in Oct., are expected 
to bring enrollment from 7,900 to 8,800 
in both divisions on all campuses, he said. 


The college’s Sexual Harassment 
Resource Group will meet to review 
policy and procedure in light of recent 
charges facing Westfield State College 
President Francis Pilecki. 


NECC’s sexual harassment policy has 
been in effect since Nov. 11, 1983, and is 
used mainly by students who want pro- 
tection from other students, not faculty,”’ 
Dimitry said. 


Be open to helpful resources--find your 
faculty adviser, get to know your facul- 
ty adviser, and listen to your faculty ad- 
viser. Find out about the student services 
staff and the academic support center 
staff — these are more specialists who can 
be of real help to you at critical times 
(even when it’s not critical, they'll ap- 
preciate your finding them). Each one has 
a personal stake in your success, and 
cares about your well-being and success 
— it’s their professional life’s work. 

Be open. Open yourself up to the 
challenges of these few fall months. You'll 
feel better doing it with a positive can-do 
attitude, and you'll like the results. It is 
your new beginning. 

Again, welcome to your community 
college-let us know how you like it. 

Sincerely 
Norman J. Landry 
Dean of Student Services 


Deginning 


; File hota 
NORMAN LANDRY, dean of student 
services. 


A novel of mounting terror 


Nightshade 

A novel of swiftly mounting terror that 
sees its heroine, Jen Sawyer, drawn into 
a nightmarish second encounter with the 
man who had violated her ten years 
before. At stake is not only her own life 
but the lives of her two children — frater- 
nal twins who were the issue of that unho- 
ly union. 

Jen’s harrowing ordeal begins when she 
receives a sinister phone call: “I have the 
children,’’ the voice on the other end of 
the line announces, “our children.’ Unless 
Jean agrees to join him and the children 
at a secret location and live with him as 
his wife, she will never see her daughter 


and son again. 

The choice is clear. Yet, in submitting 
herself to the unthinkable, Jen has no in- 
kling of the traumatic revelations that 
wait for her, and the children. 


Like Mary Higgins Clark’s A Stranger 
Is Watching and Joy Fielding’s Kiss 
Mommy Goodbye, Nightshade portrays 
the sinister forces that frequently lie 
beneath the surface of seemingly prosaic 
life. It is a taut, suspenseful novel that, 
once taken up, truly can’t be put down. 


Murphy makes her home in Oakland, 
N.J. This is her first novel of what pro- 
mises to be a bestselling career. 


Student activities announced 


by Norma J. Pike 

The Student Activities calendar of 
scheduled entertainment below is an in- 
complete listing. After the election and 
organization of the student senate, a final 
list will be published. 

Movies are permanently gone from 
Northern Essex Community College due 
to the high cost ($600 per individual 
showing). Videos, half the rental cost, and 
a wide screen television will replace them. 

The amphitheatre in front of the 
Bentley Library is the location for 
musical events. In case of rain, audiences 
will move into the tiled lounge of the stu- 
dent center. 

However, the student activities center 
has scheduled the following events: 


Entertainment 
Sept. 24 — Tafil Musik 


Oct. 1 — Ben Baldwin and 

the Blue Notes, blues music. 
Oct. 8 — Cormac McCarthy, 

folk guitarist. 


Activities 


Oct. 15 — Bloodmobile, 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., 
tiled lounge. Students are asked to 
please sign up if possible in Room 
F-113. Walk-ins will be welcomed. 

Sept. 15-26 — Student ID’s Game Room 
9 a.m. to 2 p.m. A date in February 
will also be set aside for Student ID 
photos. 


Voting for student senate is planned for 
this week. Students should look for 
notices on bulletin boards for exact dates. 
Voting will take place in cafeteria. 


Activity allocations presented 


Plenty of money 
for programs, clubs 


Student Activities 

Secretary, $12,541; Office Expense, 
$10,000; Senate Office, $2,500; College 
Van, $2,000; Game Room, $500; Fur- 
nishings, equipment, $8,210; Contingen- 
cies, $4,000. , 

Programming 

Concerts, All College Days, Mixers, 

etc., $18,500; Film Series, $5,000. 
Dean of Administration 
Bookkeeper, $14,227. 
Communications Media 

Observer, $27,000; Parnassus, $1,800; 

WRAZ, $2,700; Television Club, $850. 
Clubs 

Chorale Club, $1,200; Dance Club, 
$10,000; Drama Society, $2,695; Music 
Club, $3,000; Behavioral Science Club, 
$800; Contemporary Affairs, $1,700; 
Radiologic Tech Club, $360; American 
Sign Language Club, $700. 

NECC/National Association of Hearing 
Impaired Students, $200; LPN Club, 
$200; Nursing Club, $200; Paralegal Club, 


$260; Social Club, $260; Social Club, $800; 

Agape Fellowship, $675; Outing Club, 

$800; Ski Club, $2,800; Veterans Club, 

$200; Weightlifting Club, $1,000. 
Services 

Health Services, $15,000; Office for 
Students with Disabilities, $3,000. 

Athletics 

Administrative, $2,950, Trainer, 
$1,200; Intramural Coordinator, $14,232; 
Operations, $3,000. 

Men's Basketball ($8,100): Coach, 
$1,800; Assistant Coach, $500; 
Timer/Scorer, $524; Officials, $1,525; 
Operations, $3,725. 

Women’s Basketball ($8,100): Coach, 
$1,700; Assistant Coach, $500; 
Timer/Scorer, $525; Officials, $1,550; 
Operations, $3,825. 

Men’s Baseball ($5,000): Coach, $1,500; 
Assistant Coach, $500; Umpires, $1,600; 
Operations, $1,400. 

Women’s Softball ($5,000): Coach, 
$1,500; Assistant Coach, $500; Umpires, 
$1,600; Operations, $1,400. 

Men’s Soccer ($4,000); Coach, $1,400; 
Assistant Coach, $500; Officials, $900; 
Operations, $1,200. 

Subtotal, $207,000; Reserve, $31,000; 
Total, $238,000. 
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CREATIVE ARTS 


Creative Arts 
september 


. The FalconeConcert Grand Pianos have 


TUESDAY SEPTEMBER 


CONCERTS ON THE GREEN 


T. J. Wheeler and the Smokers 
(jazz) 

Wednesday, Sept. 17 at Noon 
Amphitheatre Area 


Tafelmusik 

(Reggae) 

Wednesday, Sept. 24 at Noon 
Amphitheatre Area 


NEIL GUSTAFSON: 

STAGE COMBAT WORKSHOP 

A workshop on the techniques for safe, 
but convincing stage combat. Par- 
ticipants should dress in clothes suitable 
for movement. 

Wednesday, Sept. 24 at Noon 
Dancers’ Studio 


DUO-PIANO CONCERT: 

MICHAEL KRAMER AND ELAINE 
MAWHINNEY 

Duo-piano team Michael Kramer and 
Elaine Mawhinney will present an even- 
ing of music of the 20th century for 2 
pianos. The program will feature: 
Rachmaninoff, Fantasy (Suite No. 1); 
Copland, Billy the Kid and Danzon 
Cubano; Bizet, Children’s Games; and 
Ravel, Ma Mere L’Oye (Mother Goose). 


been made available especially for this 
concert through the courtesy of their 
maker, Falcone Piano Company, 
Haverhill, Massachusetts 01830. (617) 
372-8300. 

Sunday, Sept. 28 at 7:00 p.m. 

Bentley Library 


MARK HAYDEN EXHIBIT 

Artist Mark Hayden, a native of 
Haverhill, specializes in vivid, realistic oil 
portraits which impart the true character 
of his subjects, whether they are a ruddy- 
faced window washer from Haverhill or 
a pipe-smoking Tyrolean with a bushy 
white mustache and wide-brimmed hat. 
Hayden has exhibited extensively in the 
Merrimack Valley. 

Through Sept. 29 

Bentley Library Gallery 


MEDITATION AND THE ZEN OF 
DRAWING: DIANE MARTIN 

After being taught an ancient, but sim- 
ple form of meditation called Centering 
Prayer, participants in this workshop will 
do five drawing exercises. These are 
designed to go beyond form, idea or emo- 
tion to the essence of the subject, Addi- 
tional media, such as music, will be used 
to help students achieve a sense of 
oneness with what they draw. No 
previous art experience necessary. Draw- 
ing paper and pencils will be provided. To 
register call Louise Cramer at Life Long 
Learning, ext.. 3688. Martin, an 
Amesbury artist, taught painting for 
many years at Phillips Exeter Academy. 
Tuesday, Sept. 20 at 10:30 - Noon 
Bentley Library 


CONCERT ON THE GREEN: 
BEN BALDWIN AND 

THE BIG NOTE 

(swing) 

Wednesday, Oct. 1 at Noon 
Amphitheatre Area 


SIGNIFICANT ARTISTS 
FILM SERIES 

PICASSO 

Monday, Sept. 29 

Filming Room, College Center 


GEORGIA O’KEEFE 
Tuesday, Sept. 30 
Filming Room, College Center 


Creative Arts 
October 


ESCHER 
Wednesday, Oct. 1 
Filming Room, College Center 


BODY LANGUAGE DANCERS (above) to appear together Satur- 
day, Oct. 4, at the physical education building. Neil Gustafson, 


ve r¢L2 1956 
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right, conductor of stage combat workshop Sept. 24. 


STUDENT ART EXHIBIT 
Ongoing from Oct. 1 
Third Story Gallery 


GRUMBLING GRYPHONS 
CHILDREN’S THEATRE 

Back by popular demand, the Grumbling 
Gryphons will present The Myth of 
Persephone, a powerful dramatization of 
the ancient Greek myth using masks and 
music, with the children participating as 
a Greek chorus. 

Friday, Oct. 3 at 7:30 p.m. 

College Center 


BODY LANGUAGE DANCERS: 
DANCE FOR THE DEAF 

The performance of SIGNDANCE is 2 
totally new style that uses sign language 
for the deaf. It draws from jazz, modern 
jazz, funk and lyrical traditions, as well 
as musical comedy. For the hearing im- 
paired, the entertaining new dance style 
offers enjoyment of dance and music 
through sign interpretation. Each piece 
is crafted by the Body Language Dancers 
to show how the rhythm, lyrics, and 
special qualities of popular music inspire 
dance. For the hearing, SIGNDANCE of- 
fers the beauty of sign language as a new 


dimension of dance. It was created and 
developed by Maureen Leombruno- 
Boudrow, a professional Interpreter for 
the Deaf, and an instructor of dance at 
the Jeannette Neill Dance Studio and the 
Dana Hall School. 

Saturday, Oct. 4 at 8:00 p.m. 

Physical Education Building 


THE BO WINIKER ORCHESTRA 
The Bo Winiker Orchestra will present a 
jazz concert that will trace the history of 
jazz. The concert will be followed by 
music for dancing. The seven member or- 
chestra specializes in the music of Dix- 
ieland and swing and will include contem- 
porary music in its arrangements of 
music by Benny Moten, Count Basie, 
Benny Goodmany, Duke Ellington, Artie 
Shaw, Tommy and Jimmy Dorsey, Glenn 
Miller, Bunny Berrigan, Louise Arm- 
strong and others. Members of the or- 
chestra include: Bo Winiker, trumpet; 
Phil Person, trumpet and vocals; Mike 
Finegold, alto saxophone and clarinet; 
Ted Casher, tenor saxophone and clarinet; 
Bill Clemmer, piano; Mark Carlson, bass; 
and Bill Winiker, drums. 

Sunday, Oct. 5 at 7:30 p.m. 

College Center 


Kim Pickard photo. 


PIANISTS 

Elaine Mawhinney 
and Michael 
Kramer will 
perform Sunday 
evening, 

Sept. 28, at 

7 p.m. at the 
Bentley Library. 


HERMAN VAN 

CAUTEREN EXHIBIT 

Medium: reverse painting on glass. Most 
painters sign their paintings when they | 
are finished, but not Herman Van 
Cauteren of Methuen. He must put his 
signature on before he begins painting or 
it will not be seen. He paints in reverse. 
Van Cauteren’s method contradicts the 
idea that an artist does not fully know | 
how his work will look until after it has 
been created. Using this reverse method 
means not only having to work in reverse, 
but also to think and plan in reverse. He 
must know at the outset exactly what he 
wants to create. 

Oct. 1 to Oct. 30 

Bentley Library 

Special Gallery Viewing Hours: 

Oct. 11, 12 1-4 p.m. 


CONCERTS ON THE GREEN: 
CORMAC McCARTHY 

(New England Folk) 

Wednesday, Oct. 8 at Noon 
Amphitheatre Area 


) 


HARVEY REID 

(Folk) 

Wednesday, Oct. 22 at Noon 
Amphitheatre Area 
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CREATIVE ARTS 


BAVARIAN HOFBRAU 
(German) 

Wednesday, Oct. 29 at Noon 
Amphitheater Area 


PAUL VINCENT 

DAVIS: PUPPETEER 

Paul Vincent Davis from the Repertory 
Company will perform Folk Tales of the 
Seneca Indians. For further iniormation 
call Judith Tye at 374-3900. 

Thursday, Oct. 9 at Noon 

Top Notch Theatre 


JAZZ WITH BOB WINTERS 

Bob Winters, Professor of Piano at 
Berklee and pianist with the Boston 
Pops, will perform pieces in various jazz 
styles. 

Friday, Oct. 4 at Noon 

Lecture Hall A 


OCTOBERFEST: A CELEBRATION 
OF CULTURAL RICHNESS 

Each day of the Octoberfest will feature 
different ethnic groups, who will celebrate 
their cultures with ethnic foods, music, 
foreign films, displays, and slide presen- 
tations. Raffles of international prizes will 
be held, as well as a ‘‘Beautiful Baby Con- 
test’’ and costume contest for each day. 


P.R. photo. 


GRUMBLING 
Gryphons above 
and left, traveling 
children’s theater. 


All events are free to the 


public with the exception of 
Story Theatre and Student 
Dance Performance, which are 
$3 for adults and $2 for 
students and senior citizens. 


For further information, call 
Elaine Mawhinney, 
dinator of the series, 
374-5859. 


coor- 
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featuring Boston, Newburyport and other 
nearby cities has developed a reputation 
for Benuck in the art world. While 
‘ cityscapes are his forte, Benuck also ) 
displays his seascapes of Newburyport, 
Gloucester, and Rockport, capturing the 
sea in both its tumultuous and calm 
moods. The real electricity starts when 
the viewer gets a peek at Benuck’s humor 
and his sense of the absurb in the 
photomontage ‘Beach Buns.” 

Nov. 3 - 28 

Bentley Library Gallery 

Special Gallery Viewing Hours 

Nov. 15, 16 at 1-4 p.m. 


Creative Arts 
December 


MARILYN HUMPHRIES: 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Activist, feminist, and free-lance 
photographer Marilyn Humphries will 
give a slide presentation and speak on her 
photography and its relationship to her 
life. Humphries has exhibited widely in 
Boston and New York. Her photographs 
will be on display in the Third Floor 
Gallery. 

Monday, Dec. 1 at Noon 

Lecture Hall A 


FOREIGN FILM: THE MOMENT 
OF TRUTH 


For those who enjoy the drama of the 
bullfight - this is your film. Francesco 
Rosi account of a peasant boy’s rise to 
fame as a matador and his brutal death 
in the bull ring is illustrated by some of 
the most spectacular bullfight footage 
ever filmed. The director emphasizes not 
only the skill and grace of the matador, 
but the agony and bloody death of the 
bull. Shot in color (Spanish subtitles) this 
film is regarded as the best film every 
made about bullfighting. 

Wednesday, Dec. 3 at Noon 
Projection Room 


GERARD SHERTZER EXHIBIT 
Medium: Watercolor and Oil Spray. 
Shertzer’s exhibit shows the influence of 
his mentor, Joseph Albers, a powerful 
force in art during the 1950s. Albers’ 
view of art could be called organic, in- 
tellectual work that makes sense; his 
views brought together much of Shert- 
zer’s thinking about art serving people, 
about art contributing to creative think- 
ing and problem solving, about art har- 
monizing people, nature, machine, and in- 
stitutions so that they are in sync with 
one another. Shertzer carries this’ 
philosophy into his own teaching at 
Phillips Academy in Andover. This ex- 
hibit highlights Shertzer’s recent works 
bringing him full circle to his beginnings 
in New York as they are concerned with 
city lights, colors, and traffic. 
Dec. 2 — 31 


For further information, please contact 
Steve Michaud at Student Activities 
office. 

Oct. 27-30 


Creative Arts 


November 


KINERETH GENSLER 

Gensler will be presenting a poetry 
reading, with discussion about poetry as 
a creative art and its process to follow the 
reading. Gensler teaches poetry at the 
Radcliffe Seminars and is the author of 
Without Roof and Threesome Poems. She 
is also the co-author of The Poetry Con- 
nection, a book designed to help children 
write poetry. 

Monday, Nov. 3 at Noon 

Lecture Hall A 


STORY THEATRE 

Artistic Director: Susan Sanders. Paul 
Sill’s dramatic retelling of the fables and 
stories of Aesop and the Brothers Grimm 
with music. Something for everyone. 
Friday, Saturday, Nov. 7, 8, 14, 15 


at 8:00 p.m. 
Top Notch Theatre 


FOREIGN FILM: LOLA MONTES 
In 1963 American’s eminent film critic 
Andrew Sarris wrote that Lola Montes 
was ‘‘the greatest film of all time.’”’ He 
will attest to the film’s supremacy. The 
film is the story of a celebrated 19th cen- 
tury courtesan who is reduced to acting 
out her ignominious past as part of a cir- 
cus act. Lola’s life unfolds - her unhappy 
marriage, her romance with Franz Liszt, 
and her notorious affair with the King of 
Bavaria. The film, directed by the legen- 
dary Max Ophuls, is shot in exquisite col- 
or. The film has subtitles but its famous 
French scenario should be a challenge fo: 
students. 

Friday, Nov. 5 at Noon 

Projection Room 


JERRY BENUCK EXHIBIT 

Medium: Color Photography. Herry 
Benuck, a successful corporate executive 
in the printing and graphic arts industry 
for several years, reflects his technical 
and design experience in this creative 
photography exhibit. The dramatic and 
powerful studies of people and places 
throughout New England, the cityscapes 


Bentley Library 
Special Gallery Viewing Hours 
Dec. 13, 14 at 1 — 4 p.m. 


STUDENT PUPPET PRODUCTION 
This performance is written, designed, 
and executed by students for the Creative 
Experience class and is available by in- 
vitation only. For further information, 
call Judith Tye at 374-3900. 
Wednesday, Thursday, Dec. 3, 4 

at 10:00 - Noon 

Top Notch Theatre 


STUDENT DANCE PERFORMANCE 
Artistic Director: Elaine Mawhinney. 
This program will feature works by 
students in the Dance Department as well 
as pieces performed by the Still Point 
Dance Company. 

Friday, Saturday, Dec. 5, 6 at 8:00 p.m. 
Physical Education Building 


All events are free to the public with 
the exception of Story Theatre :nd Stu- 
dent Dance Performance, which are $3.00 
for adults and $2.00 for students and 
senior citizens. 

For further information, call Elaine 
Mawhinney, Coordinator of the Series at 
374-5859. 
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THULE SIE 


Twentieth century music will be 
featured Sunday evening, Sept. 28, at the 
duo-piano concert at the Bentley Library 
with performers Michael Kramer and 
Elaine Mawhinney. 


The evening initiates the Celebration of 
Arts week, a gift to the Merrimack Valley 
Community from Northern Essex Com- 
munity College. Admissions is free. 


The program begins with Copland’s Bil- 
ly the Kid. The suite is taken from the 
ballet which follows the short and famous 
career of Billy. 

Children’s Games by George Bizet and 


MARK HAYDEN, artist. 


Drama Club presents play 


CREATIVE ARTS 
Duo-piano display initiates concert series 


Ravel’s Ma Mere L’Oye (Mother Goose) 
will have music to delight young and old. 
Finally, Rachmanioff’s Fantasy (Suite 
No. 1) will conclude the concert. 
Mawhinney had early start 
Elaine Mawhinney, chairperson of the 
creative arts department at Northern 
Essex Community College, is also dance 
instructor there. Studying with Donald 
Smith at the New England Conservatory 
of Music in Boston, she began her piano 
training at the age of four. After 
numerous public and radio appearances, 
she made her piano debut at age 14 at the 
Methuen Memorial Organ Hall. 


Entering college at age 16, she inter- 
rupted her‘ piano studies to pursue her 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees in 
English. Following a career in dance, she 
resumed her piano studies four years ago 
at the University of Lowell where she is 
nearing completion of her master’s degree 
in Piano Performance: 

Kramer performed at Carnegie 

Michael Kramer has been heard exten- 
sively in the New England area as 
recitalist and soloist with orchestras. He 
has performed at Carnegie Recital Hall in 
New York and several times with the 
Boston Pops. Recently, he was approved 


Arts galore 
Bentley Library features Hayden exhibit 


é 
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‘Story Theatre’ to open Nov. 7 


Auditions for the NECC drama club 
were held on Wednesday, Sept. 10 and 
Friday, Sept. 12, in the college’s Top 
Notch Theatre. 


The club’s first production will be of 
“Story Theatre’ by Paul Simms. It was 
compiled by Simms in 1971 and expand- 
ed and revised ten years later. 


The-play is based on the traditional 
fairy tales of Ancient Greek, Middle 
Eastern, European and American 
cultures. 

Each performance uses a series of 12 to 
20 vignettes, chosen to portray tradi- 
tional folklore while carrying a social com- 
mentary relevant to our times. 

The production will be directed by 
Susan Sanders, associate professor of 
creative arts and theatre coordinator at 
NECC. 

Professor Sanders joined the staff of 
NECC on a part-time basis in January of 
1978, moving to a full-time position in 
September of 1983 and was promoted to 
associate professor in September 1984. 

Her educational background includes a 
bachelor of science degree from Ithaca 
College, and master’s degrees in educa- 
tion and speech/theatre from Elmira Col- 


The production will be 
directed by Sue Sanders, 
associate professor of 
creative arts and theatre coor- 
dinator at NECC. 


lege and Emerson College, respectively. 

Professor Sanders credits participation 
in the drama club with benefits useful not 
only in acting, but many other fields of 
endeavor as well. 

“Poise, self-confidence, and the 
development of the creative instinct are 
valuable qualities in any employee,” she 
said. 

Performances will be held in the Top 
Notch Theatre and are scheduled for Nov. 
7 and 8 and Nov. 14 and 15 at 8p.m. An 
additional performance will be held on 
Nov. 12 at 2 p.m. 

Cost of admission is $2 for students and 
senior citizens, $4 for all others. 


Join Parnassus staff 


Parnassus, the NECC student inter- 
arts magazine, held its first meeting of 
the semester on Wednesday, Sept. 17, at 


noon around the table outside of C360. 

Joining Parnassus as a staff member 
puts a student in touch with student 
writing, art, music, photography and 
dance, and with other students who are 
interested in producing a magazine of stu- 
dent work. 


The staff of Parnassus is organized 
along democratic or non-hierarchial lines: 
it reads student writing and views pic- 
tures and decides by vote what to print, 


what to leave out. It is sociable and it 
learns how to put a magazine together. 
For further information, see Professor 
Eleanor Hope McCarthy, adviser, 
English department. 


The Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege Bentley Library Gallery is featuring 
works by artist Mark Hayden through 
the month of September. 

Hayden, a native of Haverhill, 
specializes in vivid, realistic oil portraits 
which impart the true character of his 
subjects, whether a ruddy-faced window 
washer from Haverhill or a pipe-smoking 
Tyrolean with a bushy white mustache 
and wide-brimmed hat. 

Hayden likes and respects the subjects 
he paints and this is evident in his warm 
and witty treatment of them. Although 
his speciality is portraits, Hayden has 
recently begun to expand his repertoire 
to include still-lifes and landscapes. The 


Campus beautified 
by masters’ works 


by Marie McKone 


Northern Essex has started the fall . 


semester with some beautiful and in- 
teresting works of art. Winslow Homer 
is just one of the fine artists. You can see 
his work on the third floor of the Harold 
Bentley Library. 

Other pieces of art, including many 
Rembrandt prints, have been placed in 
classrooms to enhance the beauty of the 
campus. In the future, sculptures will be 
displayed on the third floor of the library. 

Monthly exhibits are held in the art 
gallery in the conference center of the 
library. These exhibits are representing 
artists from the Merrimack Valley area. 
Fall schedule: 

Sept. — Mark Hayden 
Oct. — Herman Vancauteren 
Nov. — Jerry Benduck 
Dec. — Gerald Shertzer 

Spring schedule: 

Jan. and Feb. — Alfred Mavers 
March — faculty and staff (photography) 
April — Khordia Kay 
May — annual elders and art 


National College Poetry Contest 

Open to all college and university 
students desiring to have their poetry an- 
thologized. Cash prizes will go to the top 
five poems: 

First place, $110; second place, $50; 
third place, $25; fourth place, $15; fifth 
place, $10. 

Awards of free printing for all accepted 
manuscripts in our popular, handsomely 
bound and copyrighted anthology, 
American Collegiate Poets. 

Deadline is October 31 
Rules and Restrictions 

1. Any student is eligible to submit his 
or her verse. 

2. All entries must be original and 
unpublished. 

3. All entries must be typed, double- 
spaced, on one side of the page only. Each 
poem must be on a separate sheet and 
must bear, in the upper left-hand corner, 
the name and address of the student as 
well as the college attended. Put name 


by the United States Department to par- 
ticipate in its Cultural Presentations Pro- 
gram Abroad, and in the following year 
was presented with the Key to the City 
of Pompano Beach, Florida, following a 
concert there. 


In addition to his activities as a pianist, 
Mr. Kramer served as music and 
technical consultant on the Westminster 
label and holds degrees in mathematics 
as well as in music. For many years he has 
been on the staff of the Boston Universi- 
ty Tanglewood Institute. 

The performance begins at 7 p.m. 


artist has exhibited extensively in the 
Merrimack Valley and in September of 
1983 he was honored as Andover’s artist 
of the month. 

One of his portraits of Mark Twain is 
owned by actor Hal Holbrook, who has 
portrayed the writer in “Mark Twain 


-Tonight”’ for the past 30 years. Religious 


paintings by Hayden are hanging in 
Trinity Episcopal Church in Ossining, 
New York, and Trinity Episcopal Church 
in Haverhill. His works are also owned by 
many private individuals and organiza- 
tions, including Northern Essex Com- 
munity College which displays his por- 
trait of Senator Jake Rurak in the 
Bentley Library. 


ex- 


PAINTING BY Winslow Homer, 
hibited at Bentley Library. 


If anyone is interested in working in the 
gallery or being on a mailing list, contact 
Arthur Signorelli facility and gallery coor- 
dinator, 374-3921. 


Poetry contest open to all 


and address on envelope also. 

’ 4, There are no restrictions on form or 
theme. Length of poems up to fourteen 
lines. Each poem must have a separate ti- 
tle. (Avoid “‘Untitled’’) Small black and 
white illustrations welcome. 

5. The judges’ decision will be final. No 
information by phone. 

6, Entrants should keep a copy of all en- 
tries as they cannot be returned. Prize 
winners and all authors awarded free 
publication will be notified ten days after 
deadline. I.P. will retain first publication 
rights for accepted poems. Foreign 
language poems welcome. 

7. There is an initial one dollar registra- 
tion fee for the first entry and a fee of one 
dollar for each additional poem. No more 
than ten poems per entrant. 

8. All entries must be postmarked no 
later than the above deadline. Fees to be 
paid, cash, check or money order to: 

International Publications, P.O. Box 
44044-L, Los Angeles, CA 90044. 
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Back to school. xD the kitchen 


by Tom Vartabedian 

They call him the Lon Chaney of the 
cooking world, not because James S. 
Clarke is a man of a thousand faces, but 
because he’s the master of at least that 
many recipes. 

This galloping gourmet is bracing 
himself for no fewer than 17 courses this 
fall in the division of continuing educa- 
tion at Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege. Most of them are one and two- 
nighters. By the time he gets done, some 
400 aspiring cooks will be all the wiser. 

Multiply these by the number of meals 
which will emanate from his school-shop 
kitchen and you will find either one tired 
chef or many satisfied palates. 


“The whole key to this is organization,” 
says Clarke, 32, of Kingston Road, “‘Once 
you get the advanced preparation done, 
the rest becomes basic. You wouldn’t 
believe what you can accomplish in three 
hours.” 

His classes run the gamut from souf- 
fles to an edible Christmas tree. He in- 
troduces the complete use of a food pro- 
cessor and draws upon his own ex- 
periences in teaching a low cholesterol 
diet. 

Recipe handouts are a regular feature, 
so participants can get to enjoy the fruits 
of their labors. Only one prerequisite is 
asked of his students — they must arrive 
hungry. 

Although the vast majority of his 
students are women, men show equal sav- 

vy and some find it the ideal remedy after 
’ a hard day’s work. 

“We try and make it a fun-filled ex- 
perience,’ Clarke says. “Cooking is a 
stimulation to help ease the problems of 
the day. If you know the basics, there 
isn’t a thing you can’t prepare.” 

The voice of authority comes from 16 
years of know-how, a man who has given 
demonstrations near and far as owner of 
Jim’s Kitchen — a cooking school and 
catering business in Plaistow. 

His classes have stemmed from the 
high school level all the way to the pro- 
fessional ranks. Just last summer, Clarke 
had the unique opportunity of attending 
Chef Tell’s Cooking School in Boca 
Raton, Fla., learning from the master 
himself. 

“T could never be like him,” he says, 
candidly. ‘‘I can’t tell as many jokes as 
he can. His whole makeup is funny.” 

Chef Tell should have been around the 


Fleeting moments waiting for 


by Rod Doherty 

It was over so fast I had to stop myself 
from shouting, ‘Hey, wait a minute — 
come back here and let’s do that again.” 

We had been standing at the end of the 
driveway, the four of us, waiting for bus 
No. 10. 

Meghan was starting the first grade 
and Stephen, Sharon and I all wanted to 
share the experience. 

Meghan was ready to go. Grammie had 
provided the “‘first day of school” dress 
— apretty gray-and-white striped affair 
with a bright red collar, matching cuffs 
and puff sleeves. Meghan and Sharon had 
complemented the dress with gray knee 
socks and a pair of new black shoes they 
call ‘‘Chinese slippers.’”’ Naturally, they’re 
imported and give Meghan’s grandfather, 
a New England shoe factory owner, fits. 

For all practical purposes the dress was 
going to be trouble. Meghan would point 
out the problem later in the day when re- 
counting her first day of school ex- 
periences: “It kept getting dirt on it when 
I’d come down the slide at recess and land 
in the dirt.”’ 

Let’s not tell Grammie 

OK, but let’s not tell Grammie that 
part of it, although it’s probably just the 
kind of thing she’d want to tell her friends 
about her granddaughter’s first day of 
public school. 

And, of course, the new dress gave 
Sharon something to pick at as she tried 
to control her nerves: ‘‘What do you 
think? Is the hem too long? I knew I 
should have hemmed it up. Meghan, do 
you think we have time to hem it? Let’s 
see, stand up straight. Rod, what do you 
think? Is the dress too long?” 


JIM CLARKE, galloping gourmet. 


day Clarke was demonstrating the art of 
Italian cuisine to his students and drop- 
ped a bowl of meatballs. The cook was 
covered with his own chagrin. 

“It was a dill sauce I had diligently 
prepared,” he said. ‘The entire class 
found the incident amusing.” 


“It looks fine.” I figured there was no 
point in making any criticism. I get in 
enough trouble. Besides, the two of them 
already had planned the daily attire for 
the next two weeks. That sort of plann- 
ing overwhelms someone like me, who’s 
still trying to figure out what to wear as 
I go out the door every day. My com- 
ments would be extraneous. 


Last minute instructions 

So we waited at the end of the 
driveway. And the hair was being brush- 
ed and last minute instructions were be- 
ing issued on sitting on the school bus, 
being patient and waiting in line and 
remembering that teachers or someone at 
school would always know what was sup- 
posed to be going on, so don’t be afraid 
to ask questions if you get confused. 

And, of course the answer was, ‘‘I 
know, you guys have told me all that a 
million times already.”’ 

The barrettes were set and reset and 
Sharon noted: ‘“‘Oh, Meghan, I can’t stop 
picking at you. I think I'll send a note 
with you to your teacher that she should 
pick at you all day long just so you'll 
think of me.” 

“Ma, I’m going to the first grade to get 
an education and to get away from your 
picking at me.” The kid’s always got an 
answer. 


| was under contro] 

For all practical purposes, to the point 
of seeing the bus coming down the road 
toward our stop, I was under control. 

Then, way down the road, the bus made 
one brief stop. We couldn’t see it too well 
because of the trees lining the road. 


“Tom Vartabedian photo 


A Clarke social turns into an ex- 
travanganza of sorts. Recently, 52 guests 
turned out at his home to enjoy a Coney 
Island bash, authentic in every detail. 

The menu included steamed chili dogs, 
cabbage salad, fried chicken, corn on the 
cob and ice cream cones for dessert. One 


te ; 
‘It kept getting dirt on it 
when I’d come down the slide 
at recess and land in the dirt.’ 


Oh, I’m getting butterflies. Maybe I’m 
not so ready for her to go off to school. 

Not too far down the road another stop. 
Now the bus looks really big. We see the 
warning lights flashing and the red, oc- 
togonal ‘‘Stop”’ signs flip out from the 
driver’s side. 

And then here it came, rolling to a stop 
in front of us. I noted that there were 
more children than I’d expected already 


of the main attractions was a cotton can- 
dy machine. More than one diet was put 
on hold. 

“The most difficult part was the 
cleanup,’’ Clarke said. 

Clarke’s meals are very fun-oriented, 
and the theme for next summer’s party 
has already been selected. He plans to 
decorate his pool like an Italian cruise 
ship and treat his guests to a culinary 
tour of the Mediterranean. 

Who gets the invite? Only former 
students and friends. Holidays are reserv- 
ed for his relatives, and he’s been known 
to appear with an edible Christmas tree. 
Here’s where imagination plays the kit- 
chen helper. 

“You take a styrofoam cone and cover 
it with curly lettuce,” he said, “radish 
roses and cheese cubes make ideal 
decorations.” 


The idea was so popular, he now offers 
it as a course. The same concept is used 
in another class called ‘‘Feeding Friends 
Fearlessly.’’ Geared to singles, it offers 
simple, elegant food for entertaining. 

“T find that people make friends best 
over food,” he says, ‘‘You can’t find a bet- 
ter icebreaker.”’ 

Given a choice, Clarke best prefers wok 
cooking — the Chinese way. However, he 
can prepare foods from several different 
cultures. Cajun cooking is the most recent 
addition to his repertoire. 

“The spices tell the story,” he said. ‘‘I 
just picked up a File powder which ac- 
cents flavor.’’ 


When it comes to preparing the meals 
at home, his wife, Kathy, takes a back 
seat. Clarke has the week’s menu plann- 
ed well in advance, shopping for bargains, 
but not necessarily brand names. He 
doesn’t skimp when it comes to making 
pizza. 

This former owner of Napoli’s Pizza is 
noted for his Silician pie. Though he has 
severed ties with the business for some 
time now, his reputation for the ‘‘perfect 
pizza”’ still remains. 

‘No trade secrets,” he said, ‘‘It’s an old 
family recipe.” 


Clarke makes it a point to seek out 
golden-agers for some recipe ideas. Many 
senior citizens would rather see their 
recipes perpetuated than buried in time. 


Courtesy Haverhill Gazette. 
on the bus. 


But in just the little time it took for 
that thought, the doors had flipped open 
and Meghan had dashed up the steps. I 
caught a glimpse of her back as she hop- 
ped up the steps and doors closed. She 
found a seat and the bus rolled away. 


I felt something like a punch to my 
stomach. It created a catch in my throat. 


Too fast, | thought 

Too fast, I thought. It was as though 
a vacuum had sucked her into the bus. 

And I wanted to call the bus back. 

“Hey, wait, that wasn’t right, it all 
went too fast. I mean, I really didn’t get 
a chance to absorb all that.” 

Well, another lesson learned. It does all 
go too fast. 

Editor’s note: Rod Doherty, managing 
editor of Foster’s Daily Democrat 
published in Dover, N.H., is a graduate 
of Northern Essex and former editor of 
the Observer. 


PARNASSUS 


Students interarts magazine 
invites contributions 


Submit: Short stories, poems, 
black and white drawings and photographs. 
Box C349 or Chet’s place 
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Excellence at NECC 


Huston nominated for prestigious governor’s award 


By Martha R. Leahy 

William J. Huston, coordinator of inter- 
preter training at Northern Essex Com- 
munity College, has been nominated to 
receive the prestigious Manuel Carballo 
Governor’s Award for Excellence. He has 
already received the Commonwealth Cita- 
tion for Outstanding Performance 
Award. 

But don’t expect to see any of his 
awards framed and hanging on the wall 
in his small, third-floor office. 

“I’m not that type,” Huston says — a 
typical statement from this quiet, 
37-year-old educator whose odyssey from 
his extraordinary childhood to the 
nomination for the highest public service 
award in the state of Massachusetts, 
makes very interesting reading. 

Huston grew up in Bluffton, Ind. (pop. 
10,000), in a family of six children. 
Nothing extraordinary in that, except 
that both of his parents are deaf. In fact, 
all of his relatives — maternal and pater- 
nal grandparents, aunts, uncles — are 
also deaf, while Huston and his brothers 
and sisters are ‘‘hearing.”’ 

‘No stigma to being deaf’ 

‘“‘We were the only deaf family in the 
county. Everyone knew us. We were third 
generation Hustons. There was no stigma 
about being deaf.” 

Bill insists his childhood was like 
everyone else’s. ‘When you're a kid, you 
don’t realize what your parents are going 
through or what their problems are. No 
kid does and I didn’t either.” 

“My first language was American Sign 
Language (‘‘signing”’). My parents both 
worked as machinists in a factory. All of 
my relatives had jobs. I guess you could 
say they’ve ‘obtained the American 
Dream — a house, two cars... 

“They met at a social function for deaf 
people. That’s where my aunts and uncles 
met their husbands and wives. They’d 
meet at these clubs or socials, and even- 
tually get married.” 

Enlists in marines at 17 

Deciding to leave his close-knit family, 
Huston enlisted in the Marines in 1967 
when he was 17. He was seriously wound- 
ed in Viet Nam the next year. After his 
recuperation, he spent his last year and 
a half of service learning about computers 
and teaching officers how to run them. 

Back home in the states, he seriously 
considered re-enlisting until a chance 
meeting took place which was to even- 
tually change his life. 

“T was in Maryland when for the first 
time I met a deaf man my age. The only 
deaf people I had known before were my 
relatives. As the two become friends, 
Huston met the deaf man’s mother, who 
was active in the National Association for 
the Deaf. She was very surprised and 
pleased that Bill knew how to sign. She 
took him to Gallaudet College in 
Washington, D.C., the world’s only liberal 
arts college for the deaf. 

At Gallaudet, Houston came face to 
face with the problems deaf people face 
when coping with daily life in a hearing 


File photo 


BILL HUSTON, coordinator of interpreter training named for Carballo Award. 


world. He was deeply moved. ‘‘I chatted 
with the students and learned how com- 
plex their lifestyles were — discrimination 
they faced, unemployment, negative at- 
titudes to signing. . .” 

But Huston remained unconvinced of 
a future in this academic setting. He still 
believed that he should resume his com- 
puter studies. “I kept thinking how the 
computer field would mushroom, but my 
friend’s mother told me, ‘money isn’t 
everything.’ ” 

Further conversations with his former 
commanding officer convinced Huston to 
change his mind about re-enlisting. ‘“‘He 
told me, ‘Bill, you don’t belong in the 
Marines. You're a teacher.’ ”’ 

Back home in Indiana, he felt restless 
(“home just wasn’t the same’) so he 
returned to Maryland. While working full- 
time in a department store, he began ac- 
cepting part-time jobs through Gallaudet 
College as a free-lance interpreter for the 
deaf. Huston remembers one particular 
job. “I was an interpreter at a computer 


seminar. When I walked into the room, 


I saw who was giving the seminar — my - 


former commanding officer.”’ 
Strategy based on team work 

His teaching strategy is based on team- 
work, dedication, and individualized in- 
struction. He says, ‘‘There are three 
priorities: make sure all the instructors 
work as a team to design an effective 
training program, expect a serious invest- 
ment by the students, and design each 
program personally per student.” 

Asked what kinds of people enroll in the 
program he says, ‘‘A lot are women who 
are changing careers, mothers who have 
raised families and now want to work. We 
have students from 17 to 46.” 

A high rate of pay is also an attraction. 
“Students find they can make $15 an 
hour free-lancing.’’ Huston is especially 
proud of the success rate of his program. 
‘Ninety percent of our graduated 
students are either working in the field 
or have gone on to higher education.” 

Another important achievement for the 


program this year is that, for the first 
time in its history, every sign language 
course instructor is deaf. 

In his nomination of Huston for the Com- 
monwealth Citation Award, Chairperson 
Paul M. Bevilacqua of NECC’s division 
of human services and health professions 
wrote, ‘‘Bill values his role as an adviser 
to his students. He spends a substantial 
amount of time addressing career, 
academic, and personal issues while 
creating a positive and supportive 
environment.’ 

Founds hotline for deaf 

In 1971 Huston enrolled in college for 
the first time. At Prince George’s College 
in Maryland, he became active as a liaison 
for the deaf community, designed and 
taught special college courses, and found- 
ed the first ‘‘deaf hot line.’’ In 1975 he 
enrolled at Purdue University at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., where he _ studied 
psychology and linguistics. 

Then in 1977, when offered a job in 
Massachusetts, he packed everything he 
owned in a van and headed northeast. “It 
was January and I drove through a bliz- 
zard to get there,’’ he remembers. 

The position he had travelled so far for, 
at the Comprehensive Evaluation Center 
in Cambridge where he was an inter- 
preter/counselor, lasted nine- months 
when the organization went out of 
business. After that, he worked various 
free-lance jobs in group skills training and 
in several private positions. 

Completes degree work 

In 1978 he enrolled in Boston Univer- 
sity’s Allied Health Profession while 
working at Massachusetts Mental 
Health, Harvard University’s teaching 
school. He graduated with a bachelor’s 
degree magna cum laude in 1980. ~ 

He also obtained a special master’s 
degree in rehabilitation for the 
psychiatrically disabled, one of three 
enrolled in the program. He then worked 
at South Shore Rehabilitation Center, 
again at private jobs, and also at Nor- 
theastern University teaching part-time. 

In the fall of 1982, Huston arrived at 
NECC and since then his life has centered 
around the interpreter training program 
which teach students sign language and 
interpreting. He explains, “This is a 
multi-faceted program designed for a uni- 
que population. (NECC) is the only public 
institution offering this course.” 


The amount of time Huston spends 
with the students shows clearly when, 
while looking at photographs of past 
graduating classes which decorate his of- 
fice walls, he can name each student and 
tell what he/she is doing now, working in 
the field of interpreting or not. Of the ap- 
proximate 30 pictured in each 
photograph, only three or four are not 
working with the deaf. 

How does Huston feel about the 
awards? ‘‘I was very surprised. Shocked. 
I was pleased to know that my contribu- 
tion here was high enough to be noticed: 
It’s nice to know the college likes the 
work you’ve done.” 


Demonstrating innovation, creativity and dedication 


Three staff members receive state citations 


Northern Essex Community College 
announces three recipients of the Com- 
monwealth Citations, a Massachusetts 
Performance Recognition Program in- 
stituted by Gov. Michael S. Dukakis. 


The three recipients are: Marion 
Ragust, head clerk, office of the dean of 
academic affairs, Paula Strangie, assis- 
tant professor in the department of 
behavioral sciences, and William Huston, 
assistant professor in the interpreter 
training program. Huston was also 
nominated by the College to receive the 
Manuel Carballo Governor’s Award for 


Excellence. 

The Commonwealth Citation awards 
are given for outstanding performance 
and honors employees who demonstrate 
innovation, creativity and dedication in 
their work. 


Other nominees included: Ruth Hooten, 
Louise Bevilacqua, Linda Hummel-Shea, 
Carolyn Scharfenberger, and Gail Stuart, 
Bentley Library staff; ' Priscilla Caira, 
assistant professor, computer technology; 
Sandra DeVellis, assistant professor, 
department of behavioral sciences; Mary 
DiGiovanni, professor and coordinator of 


ding 
~ honors.’ 


‘The Commonwealth Cita- 
tions are given for outstan- 
performance and 


the mental health technology program; 


Allen Felisberto, registrar; Christine 
Fowler, custodian; Kathy Krafton, prin- 
cipal clerk, registrar’s office; Joseph 
Laudani, associate professor, mental 
health technology program; Dr. William 
O’Rourke, coordinator, gerontology pro- 


gram; Mary Jane Pernaa, coordinator of 
career development, counseling; Janice 
Alestock, Louise Crescenzi, Edward Fice, 
Doris Iavolo, Claire Langley, Donna Rap- 
pa, Bert Wedgwood, secretarial support 
center; and Judith Tye, professor, cor- 
dinator, early childhood education 
program. 

A seven-member committe including 
Nancy Brown, Eugene Connolly, 
Kathleen Gallagher, David Micus, Olga 
Carroll, Ronald Darois and Dolores 
Haritos reviewed a total of fifteen 
nominations to select the award 
recipients. 
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MARION RAGUST retires Sept. 19. 


CAMPUS NEWS 


Ragust bids ‘goodbye’ to NECC 


Retires after 13 years as secretary 
to the dean of academic affairs 


The college community gathered 
Wednesday, Sept. 17 to say goodbye to 
Marion Ragust who is retiring as 
secretary to Dr. Robert McDonald, dean 
of academic affairs. 

Crowds came, showing Marion is in- 
deed a favorite. President John R. 
Dimitry announced that Marion is 
without doubt the funniest person on 
campus. Dr. McDonald expressed ap- 
preciation for her fine contributions as he 
presented gifts from those gathered. 
Faculty and staff enjoyed a beautiful buf- 
fet arranged by Mary Prunty, assistant 
dean to McDonald. 

Marion’s first year at Northern Essex 
was that of secretary for John Spurk and 
Paul Bevilacqua in the classroom 
building, in the liberal arts division. 

Soon she was promoted to the office of 
the dean of the college, then under the 
supervision of Donald Ruhl. For the past 
eight years, she has been secretary to 
McDonald. 

She says, “I have been fortunate 
enough in being able to come in contact 
with virtually all employees and have 
found my job challenging and fruitful.” 

Her office a favorite place 

Her work has provided the occasion of 
seeing faculty frequently. For years, her 
office has been a favorite place for 
teachers and others to stop by for good 
conversation and many laughs. 

At the same time, she has had much oc- 
casion to work closely with the registrar 
and student services during registration 
in matters of availability of instructors 
and courses. 

One of her major contributions has 
been in coordinating the honors convoca- 
tion each spring. In 1985, Marion receiv- 
ed a citation for her outstanding work for 
the awards committee. It is she who has 


President John R. Dimitry 
announced that Marion is 
without doubt the funniest 
person on campus. 


personally written, in beautiful 
calligraphy, all the awards recognizing 
academic excellence and outstanding par- 
ticipation in co-curricular activities. 

Honored for pride in performance 

She was chosen as one of three Nor- 
thern Essex employees named for this 
year’s Pride in Performance Award 
presented by Gov. Michael Dukakis. She 
will join Paula Strangie and Bill Huston 
Oct. 1 with other honored state 
employees at a banquet hosted by the 
governor in Boston. 

Marion says, ‘‘Northern. Essex Com- 
munity College has made a great deal of 
progress in the 13 years I have been here 
— increasing enrollments, programs and 
courses — all beneficial to the students 
and the community.” 

Before coming to Northern Essex, 
Marion worked in various shoe factory of- 
fices, as an assistant to the circulation 
manager of the Haverhill Journal, and as 
a legal secretary. 

When she retires, she anticipates doing 
all the reading she’s neglected in the past 
and perhaps doing a little writing and oil 


painting. Her art was a part of an exhibit 


at the library last spring. She looks for- 
ward to enjoying the family’s camp in 
Barrington, N.H. during the summer. 
First of all, she plans to travel and relax 
with her husband, Albert. 


Three awarded ‘Pride in Performance’ 


by Maria Cugno and Melodie Kentopian 

On March 25, for its third year, The 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts an- 
nounced a state wide employment 
recognition program. 

This award focuses attention on the 
degree to which excellence exists in 
Massachsetts state government, 
recognizing and rewarding commendable 
performances by state employees. This 
award also encourages talented people 
within state government to continue to 
excel. 

The Northern Essex winners for this 
year were Marion Ragust, Paula Strangie 
and Bill Huston. 

Marion Ragust at college 13 years 

Marion Ragust, who retired Sept. 19, 
has been secretary to the dean of 
academic affairs for 13 years. Her job con- 
sisted of working directly with faculty as 
well as students and the community. She 
also assisted in coordinating the awards 


convocation for graduating seniors with 
a grade point average of 3.5 or better. 

When asked how she felt about leaving, 
she replied, ‘“‘Sad, I’ve made a lot of 
friends here.”’ 

Ragust plans on traveling for the next 
two months to California and Las Vegas, 
then along the Atlantic coast states with 
her husband Albert, after which they will 
continue to reside in Haverhill to pursue 
some reading, painting and writing. 

Paula Strangie, volunteer counselor 

Paula Strangie, psychology professor, 
has been at Northern Essex Community 
College for eight years, four of which were 
part-time. 

Besides teaching, she has spent most 
of her free time on campus as a personal 
counselor. Some of her achievements have 
included helping put together a sexual 
harrassment policy for the school and 
running a woman’s support group for 
those who have decided to return to 


school after a period of time. She has also 
been a consultant at Hale Hospital for 
families of dying patients. 

Asked how she felt about receiving the 
award, she said she felt proud to be 
recognized by colleagues and peers for her 
contributions. 


She has a bachelor of arts degree from 
the University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, and earned her master’s in 
education degree with specialization in 
community counseling at Salem State 
College. 


She came to teach part-time at Nor- 
thern Essex in 1979 and was appointed 
full-time in 1982. Before teaching here, 
she was a counselor at the La Salette 
Counseling Center, Ipswich; director of 
education and training for North Shore 
Council on Alcoholism, Danvers; and an 
instructor at North Shore Community 
College. 


: Kim Pickard caste 
PAULA STRANGIE, behavorial sciences 
teacher. 


McDonald 
announces 
appointments 


Dean of Academic Affairs Robert 
McDonald has announced the appoint- 
ments of department chairmen and pro- 
gram coordinators. Their terms are for 
the period of July 1, 1986 — June 30, 
1987. 

Department chairs include the follow- 
ing: behavioral sciences, Peter Flynn; 
husiness administration, Geraldine 
Powers; computer science, Priscilla Caira; 
creative arts, Elaine Mawhinney; elec- 


tronic technology, James Sullivan; 
engineering science, Bill Arnold; English, 
George Bailey; foreign languages, 
philosophy and religion, Jack Aronson; 
history and government, Elizabeth 
Wilcoxson; mathematics, Les Adie; 
natural sciences, Robert Paul; office and 
business education, Margaret Raney; 
registered nursing, Thelma Halberstadt; 
and sport and leisure studies, Car] Beal. 

Diann Osgood has been named cur- 
riculum coordinator for the licensed prac- 
tical nursing program. 


The role of the department chairperson 
is to provide academic leadership within 
the departments and to assist the division 
chairpersons coordinating and supervis- 
ing faculty. The chairpersons work to 
assure advisory input from department 
meetings, maintain records, help plan 
workshops, assist at registration and 
orientations and work to secure needed 
educational supplies and equipment. 


Samaritans provide help 


The Samaritans of the Merrimack 
Valley are pleased to announce they have 
installed a toll free telephone line to 
Newburyport and surrounding com- 
munities, thus achieving their goal to ser- 
vice the entire Merrimack Valley area. 

The phone number is 465-6100. 

The Samaritans is an international 
suicide prevention organization that 
carefully selects and trains individuals 
from all walks of life. They volunteer 
some of their leisure time to provide an 
invaluable befriending service to those 
who are alone, depressed and suicidal— 
24 hours a day, seven days a week. The 
service is free. Anonymity and confiden- 
tially are respected. 

Last year, Samaritan volunteers 
responded to 30,636 callers as young as 
7 and as old as 91. 


One out of every five callers is distress- 
ed enough to consider suicide when first 
calling the Samaritans. Others are wor- 
ried about a distressed family member, 
friend or colleague. Some callers are suf- 
fering the pain of losing someone close 
through suicide. 

Members conduct workshops 

Members of the organization also con- 
duct workshops on suicide for schools, 
businesses, social and civic organizations. 
Last year 175 talks were given on suicide 
prevention, the warning signs and how to 
respond to a suicidal person. 

Samaritans also facilitate Lifeline - a 
training and support service for inmates 
of the Lawrence House of Correction and 
Safe Place - a support group for people 
who have lost members or close friends 
through suicide. 
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CLIFF CLARKE, college carpenter, maintenance department. 


mia photo 
DONNA DOW, principal clerk, payroll 
department. 


Six recognized for d 


At a July 11 breakfast ceremony, six 
Northern Essex Community College 
employees were recognized for their 
outstanding performance’ with 
Distinguished Service Awards. Receiving 
the awards were Janice Alestock, Nancy 
Brown, Cliff Clarke, Donna Dow, Dottie 
Holmes, and Elaine Kosta. 


Alestock, Haverhill, is the offset 
duplication machine operator at the 
graphics department. She earned her 
master’s degree in the executive 
secretarial program at Northern Essex in 
1979. Before coming to the college, she 


b 


“Fred Samia photo 
ELAINE KOSTA, accountant, comp- 
troller’s office. 


worked for the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and for the 
Department of State in Washington, D.C. 

Brown, Plaistow, N.H., has worked for 
NECC since 1976, and was named 
secretary to the Dean of Continuing 
Education in 1982. In January, Brown 
received her associate’s in liberal arts 
from NECC. 

Clarke, Haverhill, is a carpenter 
employed by the college’s maintenance 
department. He has been at Northern 
Essex since 1971. Before coming here, he 
worked for the Clayton Construction 
Company, Haverhill, and the Wolverine 


Fred Samia photo 


Fred Samia 
DOTTIE HOLMES, secretary to dean of 
student services. 


; Fred Samia photo 
NANCY BROWN, secretary to dean of continuing education. 


Carl Russo photo 
JANICE ALESTOCK, operator at 
graphics department. 


stinguished service 


Equipment Company, Methuen. 

Dow, Newburyport, joined the NECC 
staff as a clerk in the payroll office almost 
four years ago, and was promoted to prin- 
cipal clerk last August. Dow is a graduate 
of Weymouth High School, and a former 
employee of New England Telephone 
Company in Boston. 

Holmes, Bradford, has been employed 
at NECC since 1968 and is the secretary 
to the dean of student services. She holds 
two degrees from NECC, associates in the 
administrative assistant and business 
transfer programs, and is treasurer of the 
NECC alumni association. Holmes cur- 


rently attends Salem State College, where 
she is pursuing a bachelor’s in business. 

Kosta, Newburyport, is a junior ac- 
countant is the comptroller’s office. In her 
present position for six years, she joined 
the college’s staff as a bookkeeper in 
1978. Before coming to Northern Essex, 
she was a department manager at W.T. 
Grants and an assistant manager at 
Brook’s Discount Store. 


Members of the committee screening 19 ~ 


nominees for the awards were Bernadine 
Festo, Dick Dam, Jim Ortiz and Matilda 
DelVecchio. 


New employees are welcomed by college 


During the last months, Northern 
Essex has welcomed several new staff 
members. 

Working as a placement counselor, 
Donna Rudek joined the staff at the of- 
fice of cooperative education and place- 
ment. She is a resident of Haverhill. 

Rudek has a bachelor of science degree 
from the University of Massachusetts 
(Amherst) and a master’s in education 
from Salem State College. 

She has been a part-time counselor in 
job development and an adviser for con- 
tinuing education students. Before com- 
ing to Northern Essex, she was a 
counselor and tutor at Winslow High 
School in Maine. 

Debra Fornar is the new bookkeeper in 
the comptroller’s office. She is working on 
a bachelor of arts degree at Merrimack 
College. She has attended the Universi- 
ty of Maine and Wheelock College. 

Before coming to the college, she was 
assistant financial manager at the Ver- 


satile Machine Company in North An- 
dover and worked in the financial aid of- 
fice at the University of Maine. She is also 
a Haverhill resident. 

Margaret Messer, Bradford, has been 
appointed clerk at the registrar’s office. 
She received her associate of science 
degree at Northern Essex in 1985. 

Messer has been a secretary at St. 
John’s Hospital and also worked for the 
IRA Datsun Auto Agency in Ward Hill. 

Maintenance staff gets four. 

New groundskeeper is Michael Foss 
from Newburyport. He has worked at 
Coastal Metal Finishing Company, 
Nissens Bakery and was assistant 
superintendent at the Topsfield Country 
Club. 

He has attended the University of 
Massachusetts and the Stockbridge 
School of Agriculture, 

A graduate of Whittier Regional Voca- 
tional Technical High School, Ernest 
Boda is one of the new custodians. He has 


Appointed to replace Bruce 
DuFour who retired during the 
summer is Sean Hawrylciw, 
who assisted DuFour since 
September of 1985. 


been janitorial supervisor at Daves 
Janitorial, and supervisor of maintenance 
at the Cedardale Athletic Club. He was 
a member of the building and grounds 
maintenance at Brooks School and land- 
scape crew leader at Windham Nurseries. 

Rodney Gray, another new custodian, 
is pastor of Baptist Church in Merrimac. 


He has been a school bus driver. He has 
a bachelor of arts degree from Baptist Bi- 
ble College in Pennsylvania and a master 
of arts degree from Biblical Theological 
Seminary. He has also studied at Salem 
State College. 

Pedro Molina, Lawrence, earned his 
G.E.D. diploma in New York City. 
Another member of the maintenance 
staff, he has worked in printing and sales. 
He was a plater at Parlex Corporation 
before coming to Northern Essex. 

Sean Hawrylciw named central room 

clerk. 

Appointed to replace Bruce DuFour 
who retired during the summer is Sean 
Hawrylciw, who assisted DuFour since 
September of 1985. . 

Hawrylciw (son of Chet)’ attended Nor- 
thern Essex and is presently enrolled 
evenings at the University of Lowell. He 
is a sports reporter for the Daily News, 
Newburyport. He worked six years for 
the Dandy Donut Shop. 
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Paying your dues 


College honors employees with more than 10 years service 


The Fourth Annual Recognition Lun- 
cheon, honoring employees with ten or 
more years of service,and former 
employees with ten or more years of ser- 
vice, took place on May 19. 

Guests included: Charles L. Adie, Vin- 
cent L. Alsfeld, Christine Archambault, 
Elizabeth Arnold, Ernest Arnold, Jack 
Aronson, Walter Arsenault. 

George H. Bailey, Wynne B. Bascom, 
Carleton Beal, Miidred Beaton, Priscilla 
Bellairs, Louise Bevilacqua, Paul Bevilac- 
qua, Wallace Blanchard, Eugene Boles, 
Paula Boxer, Garbriel Brahm, James 
Brown, Joseph Brown. 

Francis Champoux, Edward Champy, 
Clifton Clarke, Francis Cleary, Jr., Ed- 
ward Comeau, Eugene Connolly, Donald 
Conway, Elizabeth Coyne, Herbert 
Crook, Howard Crowell. 

Edward DeSchuytner, J. Alphee Des- 
‘jardins, Mary T. DiGiovanni, John R. 
Dimitry, Pamela Donahue, Walter 
Drescher, Joan Driscoll, Arthur Dufour, 
Robert Dufour, Edward Dul. 

Alfred Emerson, Jr. 

Edward Fice, Michael Finegold, John 
Finneran, James Fisk, Faith Flythe, 
Myron Follansbee, Sandra Fotinos. 

Charles Gates, Corinne Grise, John 
Guarino, James Gustafson. 

Elaine Haddad, Thelma Haberstadt, 
Mary Harada, Dolores J. Haritos, 
Chester Hawrylciw, Marshall Hess, 
George Hickey, H. Kendrick Holden, Jr., 
Dorothy Holmes, Eleanor Hope- 
McCarthy, Donald Horgan, Bernard 
Horn, Ruth Horton. 

Robert Iola. 


Dwight Killam, Roland Kimball, Helen 


¢ 


FACULTY AND STAFF gather for luncheon honoring those who have worked at 
the college ten years or more. Having coffee are Eugene Connolly, Adrienne 
Markam, Pam McLaughlin, Mary Wilson and Everett Hicks. Guests applauded 
McLaughlin for her coordination of the occasion. 


Kinniery, Linda Kraus, Sheila Krim. 


Norman Landry, Anne Laszlo, Phelps 
Laszlo, Francis Leary, Richard LeClair, 
Charles Lombardo, Rosemary Loveday. 

Adrienne Markham, Marjory Martin, 
John Mason, Elaine Mawhinney, Peter 
McCarthy, James McCosh, Paticia 
McDermott, Robert McDonald, Gerard 
Morin. 


Rochelle Newman. 

Raymond O’Connell, Francis Osborne. 

Frank Padellaro, Donald Pailes, Robert 
Paul, Michael Pelletier, John Peroni, 
Allan Pollock, Pricilla Pope, Jean Poth, 
Mary Prunty. 


Marion Ragust, Katherine Richards, 
Joseph Rizzo, Rubin Russell. 


John Sabbagh, Nancy Sabin, Robert 
Sacchetti, Nicholas Sarris, Usha Sellers, 
Selma Singer, Harold Sipples, Edward 
Spinney, John Spurk, James F. Sullivan, 
John L. Sullivan, Jr. 

Patricia Taglianetti, Caryl Taylor, 
Dolores Thompson, Judith Tye. 

Barbara Webber, Thomas White, Jr., 
John Whittle, Elizabeth Wilcoxson, Mary 
E. Wilson, Jack P. Wysong. 

Former employees recognized were: 

Vera Allen, Alfred Arsenault. 

Roland Beaudoin, Dr. Harold Bentley. 

Robert Calway, Tung-Shan Chang, 
Catherine Rockwell-Chapman, Frank Col- 
lopy, Grace Costanzo. 

Andrew Dakers, George A. DeHullu, 
Arline Dupras. 

Cecilia Furlotte. 

Michael Glennon. 

Elizabeth Jacobson 

Michael Kaplan, Edna Kimball. 

William Marble, Bessie McDonnell, 
Gaitano Medolo, Richard Mesie, Judith 
Moran. 

Martha Paisner, 
Patricia Parker. 

Robert Rantz, Harold Rice, Doris Rit- 
ter, Matthew Rogall, Donald Ruhl. 

Sandy St. Onge, Ronald Sevigny, Peter 
Simoglou, Natalie Sorenson, C. Churchill 
Stafford, Lorraine Staples, Joan Sullivan. 

William Taglianetti. 

Mary Whittle, Olga Williams, Duance 
Windemiler, Clarence Wood. 

Deceased employees remembered were: 

Donald Charlesworth, Phyllis Comeau, 
Joseph DeVito, Richard Ellis, Sarah 
Johansen, John Mainer, Charles Reilly, 
Milo Williams. 


Margaret Papia, 


New Instructors join college staff 


a 


Northern Essex reappoints 52 staff 


’ Northern Essex Community College's 
Board of Trustee has reappointed/pro- 
moted 52 members of the faculty and pro- 
fessional staff. 


Those instructors reappointed include: 
Russell Gouveia, Stephen Prioetti, Carol 
Wallace, Robert Taylor, Victor Motz, 
Kerin Hamidiani, Eugene Wintner, San- 
dra J. Kauffman, Dennis A. Kepner, and 
Karen J. Garbaczewski. 

The staff assistants reappointed are: 


Fred Samia photo 
VIRGINIA NOONAN, recently appointed full-time teacher in paralegal program. 


Linda J. Murphy, Sandra Roberts, 
Patricia Belmont, Diann D. Osgood, 
Flora McLaughlin, Francine Pappalardo, 
Joan M. Tuberosa, June R. Fontes, 
Suzanne Van Wert, Sandra R. Meldrum, 
and Jean Dryer. 

The 18 assistant professors reap- 
pointed are: Paula Strangie, William 
Wright, Susan E. Sanders, Catherine 
Dabrowski, William J. Huston, Jr., Peter 
Flynn, Catherine D. Sanderson, 
Christopher Rowse, Roger Dufresne, 


Patrick McCarthy has joined the staff 
as instructor in the interpreter training 
program. A graduate of Gallaudet College 
in Washington, D.C., where he secured his 
bachelor of arts degree, he has a master 
of science degree in deaf education from 
Western Maryland College. 

Before coming to the college, he was an 
academic specialist at Hayden School’s 
Hearing Impaired Program in Dor- 
chester. He has taught American Sign 
Language at Catonsville Community Col- 
lege in Maryland and worked for the 
Social Security Administration. He was 
consultant to the mayor for a deaf liaisons 
project in Baltimore. 

New curriculum coordinator for the 
dental assistant certificate program is 
Eleanor Neno, Haverhill. She has been a 
teacher at Whittier Regional Vocational 
Technical High School, and has been a 
dental hygienist since 1942. She served 
in the WAVES 1944-1946. 

Neno has bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees from Fitchburg State College. 

Romana Cortese, appointed full-time 
English instructor, has taught at Nor- 
thern Essex since January 1985. She has 
doctorates in English and Italian from 


‘the University of Wisconsin, as well asa 


bachelor’s and master’s degrees from 
State University of New York at Buffalo. 
She has taught at Bradford College and 


_ has been a lecturer at Edgewood College 


and the University of Wisconsin in 
Madison. She is coordinator for the 
English department, division of continu- 
ing education. 


Michael Nutter, Douglass Jack, Charles 
E. Montogomery, Gail C. Tangard, 
Geraldine Powers, Ann Marie Salvage, 
Sandra DeVellis, Adrien Berthiaume, 
Angela Figueroa, and Catherine H. Pirri. 

Other persons reappointed to various 
positions are: Ruth Hooten, assistant 
librarian; Mary Jane Pernaa, counselor; 
Martha Rodweller, assistant director of 
admissions; Alan Foucault, director of in- 
structional media; Stephen M. Michaud, 
director of student activities; Douglas 


Christopher Outwin also came to 
Northern Essex in 1985. 

Now appointed to a full-time position, 
he teaches broadcast reporting and televi- 
sion production courses. He has been 
associate producer and reporter for 
WGBH-FM, Boston, a producer for 
WOCB in West Yarmouth, and an in- 
structor at Ithaca College. 

Outwin has a doctorate in educational 
media and technology from Boston 
University,.a master’s of science in broad- 
casting also from BU, and a bachelor’s 
degree in drama from Washington 
University in St. Louis. 

Going from part-time to full-time, 
Virginia Noonan has been an instructor 
in the paralegal program since 1984, An 
attorney at law, she works at the law of- 
fice of Thomas Finucane in, Boston. 

Noonan has been an instructor for the 
American Institute for Paralegal Studies 
and an attorney for the Hanover In- 
surance Company. She resides in 
Bradford. 

She has a bachelor of arts degree from 
Wheaton College and a J.D. degree from 
Suffolk University Law School. 

Blair De St. Croix, who was a part-time 
staff assistant at the academic support 
center since January, is now full time. 

He has a bachelor of arts degree from 
Suffolk University and a master of arts 
degree from Boston University. He has 
been director of clinical services for the 
department of Youth Services and direc- 
tor of the New Directions at Suffolk. He 
lives in Hopkinton. 


members 


Wilkinson, assistant director of 
cooperative education; David Micus, 
assistant registrar; and Sidney Pietzsch, 
counselor. 


Three assistant professors recom- 
mendeded for tenure are: Paula A. Box- 
er, Jeannine T. Press, and Maureen 
Kelley. 


Reappointed to a non-state ap- 
propriated position was: Janet O'Keeffe, 
counselor. 
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Fred Samia photo 


ERNESTINE GREENSLADE, director of alumni relations. 


Runners start Oct. 19 


Sunday, Oct. 19, the Alumni Associa- 
tion will hold its fourth annual five-mile 
cross country classic road race, beginn- 
ing at 10:30 a.m. on the Northern Essex 
campus and circling Kenoza Lake. This 
year’s road race will be followed by a 
country cook-out, sponsored jointly by 
the alumni association and student ac- 
tivities office. 


The country cook-out from noon to 4 
p.m., will feature a free concert by 
Boston’s Secrets, well-known to country 
rockers; a craft exhibition; and plenty to 


eat and drink, including fresh apple cider. 

Top prizes for the road race will include 
a Sheraton Tara weekend, donated by 
Bassett Tours and Travel Bureau of 
Haverhill and a Saucony running suit, 
donated by Whirlaway Golf & Running 
Center in Methuen. 

The first 100 runners to finish will each 
receive a free t-shirt, and awards will be 
presented in eight categories. 

For more information on the road race 
or country cook-out, please call Ernie 
Greenslade, director of alumni relations, 
at 374-3862. 


‘Many immigrants wait o 
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—8 WHEN: Sunday, October 19, 1986 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, 


As it celebrates the one hundredth bir- 
thday of the statue in New York Harbor 
that stands as a symbol of worldwide 
welcome, the United States — which has 
defined itself from the beginning as a land 
of refuge — is engaged in a broad debate 
over how welcoming it should be. 


Crowd waits outside the ‘golden door’ 

A crowd waits outside the ‘‘golden 
door,’ while inside, this nation of im- 
migrants struggles to define an admis- 
sions policy that will neither strain our 
resources, alter our culture, nor com- 
promise our ideals. 

These are not new concerns. In many 
respects, today’s debate echoes the con- 
cerns arid conflicting ideals regarding im- 
migration that have been voiced since the 
early days of the Republic. 

The concept of America as a haven for 
those of all backgrounds goes back to the 
earliest settlers. Ever since, the country 
has been shaped and reshaped by suc- 
cessive waves of immigrants. For over 
two centuries, the United States has 
received — sometimes gladly and 


sometimes grudgingly — more than 50 
million immigrants. 

For more than a century, the door was 
open to immigrants from all over the 
world, virtually without restriction. But 
concerns about who was well suited to 
become an American citizen surfaced 
almost immediately. 


Restrictions began in 1882 when 
Chinese denied entry 

Ironically, the installation of the Statue 
of Liberty coincided with the beginning 
of an era of ethnic selectivity. In 1882, 
when it denied entry to Chinese im- 
migrants, Congress enacted the first of 
a series of outright restrictions on 
immigration. 

Despite the restrictions, immigration 
continued. And so did the mistrust and 
fear. Proposals to restrict the flow of im- 
migration were motivated in part by the 
same concerns voiced today: that im- 
migrants took jobs away from 
Americans; that they lowered the wages 
paid to unskilled workers; and that their 
arrival in such large numbers threatened 


Northern Essex Community College Alumni Association 
Family Mutual Savings Bank and Pepsi Cola present 


The 4th Annual 5-Mile Cross Country Classic 


ROAD RACE 


WHERE: From NECC’s Haverhill campus around Kenoza Lake 


TIME: 10:30 a.m. 


ENTRY FEE: $5 pre-race, $6 after October 16 


TOP PRIZES 


SHERATON TARA WEEKEND 
donated by BASSETT TOURS & TRAVEL BUREAU OF HAVERHILL 
WOMEN’S SAUCONY RUNNING SUIT 
‘donated by WHIRLAWAY GOLF & RUNNING CENTER IN METHUEN 


National issues 


See 


Forums begin Oct. 15 


by Deidre Alexander 

Five years ago the Domestic Policy 
Association was founded on the premises 
that citizens are able to participate in pro- 
ductive discussion concerning public 
issues and that elected officials do care 
about what the citizens have to say. 

Keeping that in mind, the DPA, 
representing many organizations in- 
cluding colleges, libraries, churches, ser- 
vice and membership clubs and local com- 
munity organizations, formed the Na- 
tional Issues Forum. 

The goal of these nonpartisan forums 
has been to stimulate and maintain con- 
versation that may lead-to agreeable solu- 

.tions to common problems. 

The forums are used to “work through”’ 
differences and establish some common 
ground where better policies can be built. 
They are not used simply as a way of air- 
ing any grievances. 


LLL, alumni sponsor issues forum 
This year the Alumni Association and 
the Life-Long Learning participants will 


’ be sponsoring two sets of forums to 


discuss the topics of immigration and 
crime. 


Immigration will be studied at the Oc- 
tober sessions. Dates are Wednesday, 
Oct. 15, from 11:30 to 2 p.m. and Thurs- 
day, Oct 16 from 6:30 to 9 p.m. 

November sessions will examine ways 
to control the crime problem. Forums will 
be Wednesday, Nov. 12 from 11:30 to 2 
p.m. and Thursday, Nov. 13 from 6:30 to 
9 p.m. 


The first half hours of the meetings are 
for registration. For more information, 
call Louise Cramer, director of the Life- 
Long Learning program at 374-3688 or 
Ernestine Greenslade, Alumni Office, 
374-3862. 


Alumni association. 
has summer events 


The Northern Essex Alumni Associa- 
tion sponsored two events this summer 
as part of the college’s 25th anniversary 
celebration. One Aug. 9, a group 
volunteered for the Channel 2 (WGBH- 
TV) Pledge Driver, and on Aug. 16, a bus- 
load of fans travelled to Fenway Park to 
see the Detroit Tigers defeat the Boston 
Red Sox 12-6. Faculty and staff, as well 
as alumni, participated in both events. 

Television tour 

Although taking pledges over the 
phone was hard work, Channel 2 
volunteers had the chance to be seen on 
television and tour the studios. Northern 
Essex received several on-air plugs and 
the 25th anniversary was mentioned. 

Second drive planned 


the nation’s values and culture. 

In addition, some of the restrictionists 
were motivated by theories purporting to 
prove that race — defined as ethnic 
background — gave different people in- 
herited traits that could not be overcome 
by environment. 

Border patrol created 

Finally, in 1921 and 1924, Congress 
passed laws defining annual limits on the 
number of immigrants permitted from 
various countries and creating the U.S. 
Border Patrol to control illegal 
immmigration. 

The goal of that legislation was to 
maintain the ethnic mix existing at the 
time. It substantially reduced Southern 
European immigration and denied entry 
to others. Some, particularly Asians, were 
shut out entirely. For the next 40 years, 
foreigners in great numbers were no 
longer welcome. 

The welcome sign was hung out again 
in 1965 when Congress created a new 
quota system that gave equal treatment 
to all countries. The result has been the 
largest wave of immigration since the 
turn of the century and the very visible 
presence once again of recent immigrants. 

The new immigrants have been coming 
not only in larger numbers, but also from 
a larger number of nations. And the 
number of illegal immigrants has also 
increased. 

Controversy grows 

The controversy about immigration 
policy is also growing. Some Americans 
are convinced that now, as in the past, the 
nation benefits from the vitality and 
resourcefulness of the newcomers. From 
this perspective, we should not be trying 
to slow the process of change, but be 
working to successfully incorporate this 
new wave of immigrants. 

Others, however, want the numbers of 
immmigrants cut back. They say recent 
newcomers are different, that they are not 
being assimilated so readily as in the 
past, and that they pose a threat to 
cultural unity. 

Lack of consensus in Congress 

This lack of consensus about what kind 
of immigration policy is in the nation’s 


Channel 2 is planning a second pledge 
drive in December. After learning about 
Northern Essex’s affiliation with 
Gallaudet College, they have asked Nor- 
thern Essex to participate again, this 
time bringing a T.D.D., so hearing- 
impaired viewers could contribute. Chan- 
nel 2 does provide extensive close- 
captioned programming for the hearing 
impaired. 

Sox enjoyed by all 

Despite the disappointing performance 
of the Red Sox, the 49 Northern Essex 
fans who attended the Aug. 16 game had 
a good time. Because the Red Sox have 
had such an exceptional season, tickets 
to the game sold out faster than anyone 
has ever anticipated. ) 


utside the ‘golden door’ 


best interest is reflected in inaction on the 
part of Congress. Despite the fact that 
Congress has considered a comprehensive 
immigration reform bill in each of its past 
three sessions, the House and Senate 
have so far failed to agree upon an accep- 
table measure. 

To think about immigration policy is to 
confront some difficult and divisive ques- 
tions. There are several perspectives on 
the issue. 


Curtail the flow? 

One viewpoint is that it is in the na- 
tion’s best interest to curtail the flow of 
immigrants. Advocates of this position 
are concerned about the effects of large 


numbers of immigrants on both our. 


economy and our culture. 

Legal and illegal immigration combin- 
ed add about a million people to the 
population of the U.S. every year. There 
is no agreement among those who want 
to restrict the flow of immigrants as to 
what the right level is. 


But they are convinced that allowing 
immigration to continue at the current . 
level is to invite more problems than we 


have the resources to solve, and to impose 
an unacceptable burden on ourselves. 

They point to the costs of providing 
social services and education for these 
newcomers, and claim that immigrants 
take jobs that might have gone to 
citizens, that they depress wages, and en- 
courage poor working conditions. 

Keep them coming? 

Others, however, feel the current level 
of immigration is not excessively high 
and that we could well afford to accept 
an even larger number. They point out 
that the percentage of the population that 
is foreign-born today — about seven per- 
cent — is less than half of what it was in 
1910. 

Advocates of this position point out, 
too, that immigrants don’t just take jobs, 
they also make jobs and pay taxes, and 
in doing so contribute to economic 
growth. 

Immigrants, they say, bring not only 
skills, but energy, fresh perspectives, and 


(continued on page 24) 
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LIFE LONG LEARNING 


Another busy year 


Gloria Buckley photo 


LOUISE CRAMER, Life Long Learning coordinator. 


Area elders kept busy 
with summer schedule 


_ Members of the Life-Long Learning 
program at the college did not check out 
for the summer. They participated in a 
busy agenda including lectures, concerts, 
and tours. 


June 
“Yarns and Chanteys’’ was presented 
June 5 by Robert Walton, local ‘‘old salt.” 
He shared his songs and tales of the sea 
including a behind-the-scenes look at 
wooden boat building. 

A workshop on creating veneers in 
woodworking was provided by Titus 
Blade Steele, artist, craftsperson, and 
broadcast personality on June 12. 


Members learned how free-lance 
writing may be a way to finance travel 
from Nancy Bolick on June 19. Bolick is 
a seasoned writer whose articles have 
been published in Boston Magazine and 
the Boston Globe. 

Life-Long Learners explored archives 
covering the first 200 years of U.S. 
history at the American Antiquarian 
Society in Worcester on June 25, then 
visited the Worcester Museum of Art. 

A light summer concert featured 


More fun for seniors 


pianist Robert Barney and vocalists 
Louise Cramer, Gail Grant and Sarah Op- 
penheimer on June 26. 

July 

In July, the focus was travel. Prof. 
Peter Flynn, mountain climber, led a tour 
through slides and story of three Mexican 
volcanoes on July 10. Members went to 
Fruitlands Museums in Harvard on July 
16. 

Rev. Donald and Madeline Woodward 
shared anecdotes and recreated. the .am- 
bience of their travels to Ireland, France, 
Italy, Austria, and Germany on July 17. 
The next week Prof. Edward Spinney, 
geologist, described the glaciation of New 
England. He pointed out the last glacial 
advance started about 35,000 years ago 
and reached maximum ice 15,000 years 
ago. 

A slide show featuring a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land was presented by Mildred 
Ilsley on July 31. 

August 

At its gathering in August, the group 
shared a display. Members brought work 
products they had created, written, 
grown, and refinished. 


Women’s glee club formed 


Northern Essex Community College 
Life Long Learning Program is forming 
a women’s glee club for senior citizens 
called ‘‘The Singing Butterflies.” 


The director is Michael Finegold of An- 
dover, a professor of music at NECC. 
Piano accompaniment will be by Marjorie 
Levoie, a student at NECC. 


Programs will feature popular hit songs 
through the years beginning with 


Stephen Foster, through the Gay 
Nineties, Tin Pan Alley, Showtunes and 
Gilbert & Sullivan. 

The glee club is looking for new 
members, who need not be experienced. 
Finegold will director the first program 
on Wednesday, September 24 from 1 to 
2:30 p.m. The public is welcome. 

For more information call Louise 
Cramer, Life-Long Learning Coordinator 
at 374-3688. 


Life Long Learning offers 
variety of fall activities 


Life-Long 
Learning at NECC 
Fall 1986 


The Life-Long Learning Program offers an exciting variety of workshops, 


presentations and tours. Its purpose is to make Northern Essex of more 
service to elders in the Merrimack Valley and to provide an opportunity 
for them to particpate in the life of the college. Everyone, however, is 
welcome. The Fall 1986 Program features Tuesday Workshops and 
Thursday Lectures. Both are Free of Charge. Unless otherwise indicated, 
programs are held in the Bentley Library Conference Area. For more 
information, or to receive a Life-Long Learning brochure, call Louise 
Cramer, Coordinator. The number is (617) 374-3688. 


September 

A Festival of Herbs 

Members of the Merrimack Valley Herb Society will demonstrate herb 
usage from culinary to decorative. Come see, taste and touch these 
versatile plants, and tour the NECC herb garden planted by Society 
members. Thursday Lecture, September 11, 2 pm. 

Mini-Series for History Buffs , 

The Division of Social Sciences and LLL offer a 5-week, 1-credit course, 
Modern World History with an emphasis on Europe and the complexities 


of our global village. Professor John Guarino will instruct. Please register 


immediately with LLL. Class meets from 1:30 to 4 pm on Tuesdays: 
September 16, 23, 30 and October 7, 14, Room C-108. 

Help for the Hearing Impaired 

How do I cope with reduced hearing? What can a hearing aid really do? 
Jean Brennan, Director of Gallaudet College Regional Center and Terry 
Wetzler, Clinical Audiologist, will discuss problems associated with 
hearing loss and creative coping. Thursday Lecture. September 18, 2 pm. 
Common Threads I: Local Women Artists 

A creator of collage, a designer of counted cross-stitch and fine 
needlework canvases, and a quiltmaker who writes about the state of the 
art, all women who have devoted a lifetime to their art will join us for a 
panel discussion and an up-close view of their work. Linda Nielsen, Lois 


Sorenson and Nancy North Strickland wil! share what their work as fabric 


and fiber artists has meant to them as we examine the fine execution of 


their beautiful designs. Come hear their stories and share your own as we 


discover our common threads. 
October 

HMO’s: More/Less Health for Your Dollar? 

Changing the way you receive health care is an important decision based 
on your needs, current health costs and personal values. Use this 


Thursday Lecture, September 25, 2 pm. 


workshop to help explore the different way in which HMO’s function and 


their value for you with Terry Dolan of SHINE, Eileen Lawson, Tufts 
Association Health and Debbie Fink, Harvard Community Health. 
Thursday Lecture on October 2 at 2 p.m. 


DRG’s: What Are They? 
What Are My Rights/Responsibilities? 
See the videotape Growing Old in America, hosted by Hugh Downs, on 


DRG’s, which determine maximum hospital inpatient costs Medicare will 


pay under 1985 legislation. Deborah Thompson, Supervising Attorney, 
Elder Unit, Merrimack Valley Legal Services, will be on hand to answer 
questions and untangle the DRG appeals process. Thursday Lecture. 
October 9. 2 pm. 

Volunteerism: A Way of Sharing and Belonging 

Volunteering can be one of the most rewarding experiences. Gaye 
Kirshman, Coordinator of Elder Enrichment, North Essex Health 
Resource Center, will-moderate a panel of volunteers from North Essex 
Elder Transport and from a visitors’ resource program who will share 
their stories and experiences in serving the isolated elders of the 
Merrimack Valley. Come and hear how people’s lives are being 
transformed. Thursday Lecture, October 16, 2 pm. 

The Art of Bookbinding 

Andrew Eddy, who has committed himself to the venerable craft of 
bookbinding, will share his art in this hands-on workshop, Learn how a 


book is repaired and a simple pamphlet bound. Bring a needle and spool of 


thread and create a personal notebook. Tuesday Workshop, October 21, 
10:30 to 12 noon. 

Contemporary American Women Artists 

Painter Georgia O'Keeffe, Sculptor Louise Nevelson Painter Helen 
Frankenthaler, and Judy Chicago, creator of environments like The 


Dinner Party, are artists who have forever re-defined American art. This 


wonderful slide lecture will be presented by Dian Martin, local 
professional artist and teacher who has exhibited at NECC. Thursday 
Lecture, October 23, 2 pm. 

Aging Parents: Whose Responsibility Are They? 


In this workshop we have an opportunity to learn new ways of coping and 


understanding our relationship with our parents as we look at the 
emotional and physical aspects of aging. Cathy Estey Dziadul, 
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counselor/educator, will guide us in exploring the needed resources, both oo 


internal and external, as we remain adult children to our parents. 
Tuesday Workshop, October 28, 10:30 to 12:30 pm. 


Remember the Good Old Days 

A love of the past inspired author Constance F. Sanborn to capture the 
history of Martha’s Vineyard in her book, The Magic Sea Glass of West 
Chop. As she reads from her great-grandmother’s diaries, from taped 


interviews with West Chop denizens, and from the old Vineyard Gazette, 
whe will be rehearsing the important oral histories that prov ide colorful, 


humorous, poignant vignettes of life on Martha’s Vineyard in the 1890's, 
1900’s and 1920’s. Come and listen and bring your own stories for the 
sharing as Ms. Sanborn guides us in appreciating our own rich histories. 
Thursday Lecture, October 30, 2 pm. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


Like McCartney? Just Press To Play 


by Scott Truesdale 

Paul McCartney has taken his share of 
knocks. While no one questions his talent 
or his potential, most critics usually agree 
that the vast majority of his past Beatles 
music has been syrupy over — arranged 
ballads and that the once faultless 
McCartney has been selling himself short. 

Of course there have been flashes of 
true brilliance, i.e. 1973’s Band On The 
Run, a one man tour-de-force and 1982’s 


stunning Tug Of War with occasional © 


flashes in between that critics will agree 
on. Rather than commend McCartney, 
the critics often chastise him for not be- 
ing this brilliant more often. 
On the upswing 

After what seems to have been a series 
of recent failures (the album Pipes Of 
Peace and his film Give My Regards To 
Broad Street and accompanying LP). 

McCartney is on an upswing again. 
First there was everyone’s guilty pleasure 
of ’85’s “‘Spies Like Us’’ and a stunning 
appearance at the Prince’s Trust Concert 
in London last May which showed a 43 
year old, gray haired McCartney out rock- 
ing a young, awestruck Bryan Adams. 
Now, McCartney is continuing the upsw- 
ing with Press To Play, an album that has 
been granted quite a lot of attention and 
rightfully so, because it’s McCartney’s 
best work in a long time. 

Booming with a mature enthusiasm, 
Press To Play, in this reviewer’s opinion 
is bound to be the Band On The Run of 


the 80s. Clearly it is McCartney at his 
finest. 

Opening strong with the funky 
“Strangehold,” Press To Play immediate- 
ly relates to the listener a McCartney call- 
ing card typical of his best work. Next up 
s “Good Times Comin,” an optimistic 


number that stresses the importance of 
a solidly positive mental attitude. 

As the 1986 version of ‘Good Day Sun- 
shine,” ““Good Times Comin’’ is one of 
those tunes you'll hear first thing in the 
morning and you know it’s gonna be a 
good day. 


Campus rocks at lunch 


Binder swings 
Pasha wags 


by Tracy Deveau 

Dave Binder, guitar soloist, performed 
Wednesday, Sept. 10, at the lawn outside 
the student center. A large crowd of 
students from punk rockers to yuppies, 
gathered to listen to the multi-talented 
musician. 

His repertoire consisted of James 
Taylor, Led Zeppelin and a few of his own 
originals. Binder played an ovation 
guitar, accompanied by ‘‘Fred,’’ the 
digital drum machine with an authentic 
sound of a five-piece drum set. 

He was also accompanied by Pasha, his 
white dog. Pasha has traveled with him 


since January. She seemed to steal part 
of the show as she mingled with the 


‘students. 


Binder, an Amesbury reaident. has a 
bachelor’s degree in music from the 
University of Lowell where he studied 
voice and has a background in classical 
music. 

When he started his solo act at U- 
Lowell’s pub and was a hit, he set up his 
own advertising and began to perform at 
other colleges on his college circuit. He 
has played the circuit for six years and 
has performed at Northern Essex for 
four. 

His audience was impressed and 
delighted with his style and sophisticated 
equipment.Faculty had their windows 
open to catch the refrains. 


Eat ‘Em with David Lee 


by David McCartin 

Eat ‘em and Smile, the smash new 
album by ex-Van Halen singer David Lee 
Roth has hit the shelves of your local 
record store. 

This album is quite an improvement 
from his last. Hat ‘em and Smile offers a 
diverse selection of all new music by the 
“wild and crazy guy”’ of rock and roll. 

Roth’s album includes songs that pack 
a punch. One is ‘“Yankee Rose,” dedicated 
to the ‘‘new and improved’’ Statue of 
Liberty. The tune ‘“‘Tobacco Road’’ and 
“Goin Crazy”’ are loud and impressive. 

Once again Roth shows his apprecia- 
tion for classical and jazz with his remake 


of “‘That’s Life,’ a song backed up by a 
fantastic assembly of female voices. 

Other cuts on the album are “‘Elephant 
Gun,” “Ladies Night in Buffalo’ and a 
blues-swing tune called ‘‘I’m Easy.” 

In addition to his new album, Roth has 
two side-splitting funny videos on the 
market which show his truly vivid 
imagination. 

One video is ‘‘Goin Crazy’’ and the 
other (my favorite) is ‘‘Yankee Rose.” 

The artist has really broken free of his 
“Van Halen’’ bonds and evolved into a 
first class entertainer. 

This album is a must for your collec- 
tion. Get it while it’s hot. 


RAGE 


Top 40’s-50’s-60’s-Country Rock Band 


will be at the following locations 


Royal Temple — RT 110, Amesbury, Mass., Sept. 25, 26, 27 

New York Family Restaurant and Lounge — RT 28, Salem, NH, Oct. 3, 4 

McMinos’s Lounge — RT 110, Haverhill, Mass., Oct. 10, 11 

New York Family Restaurant and Lounge — RT 28, Salem, NH, Oct. 17, 18 
JOIN IN THE FUN WITH RAGE 


T.J. Wheeler 
Smokes 


by Tracy Deveau 

T. J. Wheeler and the Smokers perform- 
ed Wednesday, Sept. 17, in front of the 
student center. A four piece band 
featured T. J. Wheeler, guitar; Ron 
Savage, drums; Duke Norman, organ; 
and Jim Cameron, saxophone. Their 
music format was blues, jazz, swing, and 
R&B. 

They played pieces by T-Bone Walker, 
B.B. King, and Sonny Rollins. The 
talented group has approximately 100 
years of experience combined. 

Savage performed an impressive drum 
solo in “‘Yardbird Suite’? by Charlie 
Parks. Equally impressive was Cameron 
with ‘‘Old Folks.”’ 

The group formed 14 months ago, but 
the T. J. Wheeler name is ‘‘eons old,” 


At the other end of the spectrum 
there’s “‘Angry”’ which has been describ- 
ed as ‘‘Paul goes punk” but actually owes 
more to the Police and roots reggae 
groups like The Specials, than the Clash 
or Sex Pistols. McCartney is backed up 
on ““Angry”’ by the original punk “‘enfant 
terrible’’ now literary editor Pete Town- 
send and Phil Collins. Equally impressive 
is ‘Move Over Buster” a bit of fun in the 
way of ‘Junior’s Farm” and ‘Helen 
Wheels.” 

Centerpieces are ‘Press’ and 
‘Love Remains’ 

But the album’s centerpieces are the 
new single “‘Press’’ with an infectious 
chorus and melody line unlike any 
McCartney song we’ve heard in the past 
five years and the album’s big ballad 
“Love Remains.” ‘‘Love Remains” is a 
typical McCartney love song, not syrupy 
but rather undeniably romantic and mood 
enhancing. Rather than kill the song with 
orchestration, the eight orchestral touch 
enhances the basic Paul-at-piano founda- 
tion. Play this sucker loud and there 
won't be a dry eye in the house. 

So McCartney is back. Will he stick 
around or will the old Paul hang out 
again? My advice is to accept Press To 
Play for what it is and not dwell upon 
what’s next. I’ve stuck with Paul through 
thick and thin. I would sit through a 
million “Broad Streets” for one Press To 


Play. It is, so far, the best album I’ve 


heard this year. 
t a 
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Wheeler said. The current band formed 
when Wheeler heard of a player using a 
Hammond organ. This person was Nor- 
man. ‘You can’t reproduce the true jazz 
sound of an organ on a synthesizer,” he 
said. Along with Norman, Wheeler also 
heard Savage performing. The result was 
that Wheeler and Cameron joined Nor- 
man and Savage to create the current 
foursome. ~ 

The individual members have many 
varied interests. Cameron will be o 
an art gallery in Danville, N.H. called Ob- 


jects and Images. Savage works with ten © 


other bands as a free-lance drummer. 
Wheeler is the director of The Blues Bank 
Collection. The purpose of this organiza- 
tion is to spread blues and jazz and help 
collaborate with other musicians. Every 
February, Wheeler organizes the Black 
Heritage Festival featuring black culture, 
music, art, poetry, and film. 


| y 
Mr. Mike’s — 
Restaurant and Contemporary Lounge 
1149 Main Street, Haverhill, Mass. 


Italian dinner for two $8.95 


Meals and sandwiches 
served in our lounge 
til midnight 


NECC students/staff 
10% discount on meals 


Sunday through Thursday 


ENTERTAINMENT 


WRAZ: Better than it 


by Lou Yarid 
WRAZ, the campus radio station, is 
looking and sounding better than ever. 
During the summer break, new General 
Manager Stacey Rivera and others on the 
WRAZ staff came back in to renovate 
and rejuvenate. The studio was moved 
back into its sound-proof room to the rear 
of the station, and a great re-wiring pro- 
cess was begun. The objective: stereo 
sound, full-bodied and crystal-clear. 
This dream became a reality on Mon- 
day, Sept. 8, when the station was fired 


ee nee 


WRAZ on-air studio. 


STATION MANAGER Stacey Rivera spins discs in the new, improved 


up in full stereo sound. The prime loca- 
tions for listening is in the tiled lounge 
and the game room, on the first floor of 
the student center, due to the spacing of 
the speakers in these rooms. 

And the improvements don’t stop here. 
Technical Director Dave McCartin says 
there’s lots more to be done. ‘‘We will be 
purchasing extra, larger speakers to 
boost the bass response in the game room 
and the tiled lounge, and our transmitter 
to the gymnasium lobby and the mini- 
cafeteria in the ‘‘B’’ building has been 
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File photo 


YOU MAY RECALL the backwards scene that depicted WRAZ in the old, 


ugly studio. 

down for some time. We hope to be in full 

broadcast capability very soon.”’ 
Visitors to the station are treated to an 
attractive and profesional sight, from the 
new on-air studio in the rear of the sta- 
tion to the newly carpeted office area, us- 
ed for meetings and as a newswriting 

facility. 

Free advertising available 
Station Manager Stacey Rivera says, 
“There’s still a lot to be done. We are 
working at making WRAZ a more profes- 
sional sounding radio station. We have a 
lot to offer both the students and the staff 
of NECC, from entertaining to informing. 
We encourage clubs and on-campus 
groups to take advantage of our free 
advertising for any school functions or 


Tales from The Vinyl 


By Lou Yarid 
You’ve seen this all before 

The lights dim as the rustle of the 
crowd raises in both pitch and intensity. 
Fog emanates from behind the drum kit, 
the band makes its way onto the stage, 
now lit up slightly to accentuate the 
smokey atmosphere. A faint spatter of 
applause as each enters; they are 
recognized, but not what the crowd came 
to see. All of a sudden, a familiar organ 
chord issues forth from the P.A. — its 
processional rhythm wafting over the au- 
dience, and then he appears. 

This is nothing new 

He is attired casually (for him, anyway): 
a flowing black cape, purple sequined out- 
fit, and glasses three times the size of his 
head. Not an overpowering figure, yet his 

mere presence whips the mass into 
hysteria. He holds up his hands and 
acknowledges. Screams overpower the 
funeral march. He sits at the piano, flip- 
ping his cape behind him, and at the pro- 
per point in the recording, lightly fingers 
the ivory...and gradually ...the band 
follows. 

Elton John atthe top 

Reginald Dwight has hit the big time. 
It took some doing. The name changed. 
The image makers had to be consulted, 
but it all came out in the end, Elton John 
was at the top. 

Now, the scene I just described was 
from the 1981 tour which I was privy to. 
The show was at the Boston Garden, and 
to my surprise, was not sold out. My 
brother, Joe, and I decided to get tickets 
that day, and trucked in to Bean Town 
for the event. Our tickets were for behind 
the stage, but we never got around to fin- 
ding them, as there were plenty of 
available resting spots around. The open- 
ing song was “Funeral For a Friend / 
Love Lies Bleeding,’’ from his Platinum 
record, ‘‘Goodbye, Yellow Brick Road.” 
What ensued was a divine trip down the 
Yellow Brick Road I'll call ‘Memory 
Lane.’ 

Some of my earliest recollections of 
music, mostly off a.m. radio in the fami- 
ly station wagon, include Elton John’s 
“Your Song.’’ On a trip down to Florida 
in 1975, the early summer airwaves were 
dominated by “‘Don’t Let The Sun Go 


Down On Me,” ‘Rocket Man,” and later 
there was “Someone Saved My Life 
Tonight’’ and a whole slew of hits, seem- 
ingly endless in number and bottomless 
in depth. The 70s belonged to Elton. 
Performs at Centrum 

The time is the eighties, now, and 
resurgence is growing. Five years ago, 
Joe and I were strolling around the 
Garden, reliving our younger days. These 
past few weeks have seen Elton John per- 
form to three (count ’em, THREE) sold- 
out shows at the Worcester Centrum, and 
the crowd, which was (when I saw him) 
appreciative but rather dormant, now 
was on its feet throughout the entire per- 
formance, singing along to all the old 
greats. 

Stacey, a longtime fan of the man’s, put 
it thus: “It was cool, he was excellent! 
The whole crowd was into the scene, and 
it was by far the best concert I have ever 
been to.”’ 

These sentiments were echoed by Joe, 
who commented, ‘‘Elton was 
phenomenal. He played so much material, 
but left out so much, and this is a 
testimonial to how much stuff he has to 
offer his audience, that he couldn’t 
possibly play it all.” 

Scott showed up for two of the three 
shows, and had this to offer, ‘‘Good per- 
formance, great costumes, but I feel a 
poor choice of material.”’ 

“Poor?” I inquired. 

“With a catalogue of some 36 albums, 
he could have done a far longer show, and 
he left out a bunch of songs I wanted to 
hear, like ‘Crocodile Rock,’ one of my 


favorites. The ending was disappointing 
because rather than play a fast number, 
he played ‘Your Song,’ ’’ he added, ‘‘but 
I did enjoy him immensely, don’t get me 
wrong.” 
The World’s Greatest Showman 

Elton John got his start in the business 
in the late sixties when he was discovered 
by MCA records playing piano and sing- 
ing in a local bar. The record company 
promptly assigned lyricist Bernie Taupin 
to be his songwriting partner. The part- 
nership proved both fruitful and 
lucrative, and from the album, titled 
simply, “Elton John,’ a number one 
single issued forth — “Your Song.”’ From 
there on, the progression of hits reads like 
a chronology of the history of music in the 
seventies. 


‘His penchant for outlandish 
costumes and outrageous 
eyewear was the rage wherever 
he played.’ 


At the height of his career, around the 
release of the album, “Captain Fantastic 
and The Brown Dirt Cowboy,” Elton was 
playing to sold-out stadiums all over the 
world. He had the part of the Pinball 
Wizard in the motion picture of the Who's 
rock opera, ‘‘Tommy,” and had earned 
the reputation as the world’s greatest 
showman. His penchant for outlandish 
costumes and outrageous eyewear was 
the rage wherever he played. 

He was the king of the stadium shows, 
just when rock ’n’ roll was entering the 
stadium scene. Of course, there were the 
usual slanderous rumors concerning his 
sexual preference, and parental concern 
over the type of role model he was for 
young ones, but, hey man, this cat was 
cool. 

This is not to say that he made it all 
by his one-some, on the contrary, he was 
ably backed up by a fantastic support 
group. They were Davey Johnstone on 
guitar, Dee Murray on bass guitar, and 
Nigel Olsson on the drums. The whole 
combo made for that distinctive sound 
that could only come out of the band and 
the man that was Elton John. 

Elton also played with other greats in 


other public service announcements.”’ 

Chris Outwin, station adviser and brod- 
casting instructor, has procured several 
pieces of production and recording equip- 
ment, which will be used to record adver- 
tisements and produce public affairs 
spots. At present this whole new studio 
is on order, and should arrive soon. 

Applications available 

WRAZ is always accepting applica- 
tions for new members, for both news pro- 
duction and on-air disc jockeying. Just 
stop into room F-105 in the student 
center (right next to the bookstore) and 
fill one out. © 

And if there’s something you'd like to 
hear, just come down to the studio or call 
ext. 2630 for an instant request. 


ungle 


music, such as a few shows with the 
Beach Boys, and playing and singing 
with John Lennon on ‘‘Whatever Gets 
You Through the Night,” one of John’s 
biggest post-Beatles hits. 

Back to the Future 

But this is all in the past. When I saw 
him in 1981, he had just re-formed the 
band after they had gone separate ways 
for a couple of years, and he had dissolv- 
ed the songwriting partnership with Ber- 
nie Taupin years ago. He had no major 
chart busters for awhile, but was still on 
the scene. It wasn’t too long ago that 
every radio was singing one of his hits. 
So why the poor turnout? Two years 
before, I couldn’t have gotten close to 
tickets. And why the low crowd response? 
He used to hold audiences in the palm of 
his hand, responding to every movement 
of his fingers. 

Now, this past week, three screaming, 
groovin’ shows. The three people I talk- 
ed to and quoted from in the beginning 
of this article, are now 20 or 21. The bulk 
of the crowds they saw were in the same 
age bracket. And they were great shows. 
What’s going on? Has Elton John mov- 
ed into the ‘Oldies’ category so soon? If 
so, then he’s probably the first major 70s 
rock star to do so. Or has the world just 
now gotten smart in paying well deserv- 
ed recognition to this great man? I would 
hope so. 

So if you know someone who saw him 
recently, and he/she tells you to go see 
him, you won’t be sorry. Heed their ad- 
vice. I’ll probably see you there. 

(From deep within the Vinyl Jungle, this 
is Lou Yarid.) 
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Editorials 


OPINION 


There Ils Help For Students Under Pressure 


by Paul Heffernan 

The semester is now underway and 
most students have their schedules con- 
firmed. The number of bewildered-looking 
people wandering in the hallways has 
diminished. The dropping and adding of 
courses, so prevalent in the first few 
weeks of any semester, has slowed to a 
virtual standstill. Generally speaking, 
most students are settled into the 
schedule and routine they will follow un- 
tii (Hallelujah) December, and the end of 
the semester. 

It is at this point in time that many 
begin to encounter the first difficulties 
and doubts with some of their chosen 
courses. In the hallways, between classes, 
some of the following remarks can be 
heard: ‘‘Maybe this course is just a little 
beyond my reach.” ‘‘I’ll never be able to 
keep up with all that reading.” ‘‘I had no 
idea what this course was going to in- 
volve, time-wise.”’ ‘I’m falling behind 
already. I don’t know if I can keep up.” 

If one of the afore-mentioned thoughts 
is going through your mind, NOW is the 
time to take action. A quick consultation 
with your course instructor will put your 
chances into perspective. _ 

The academic support center welcomes 
those with semester academic jitters. The 
center can assess your capabilities and 
provide quick and efficient tutoring in 
almost any area where you might be hav- 
ing difficulty. 

Folklore says the drowning person 
doesn’t stay down until the third time. 
Avoid the panic that comes with that 
third trip downward. Seek help the first 
time you feel yourself being pulled under. 


MICHAELA GORMAN takes advantage of a quiet, sunny, library spot. 


Interpreters Want A Chance 


Fred Samia photo 


BILL HUSTON Coordinator Interpreter Training. 
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by Merle McLeod 

A lot has been said or written lately 
which refers to the new ‘“‘fledgeling inter- 
preters.”’ It has seemed to me that little 
or nothing has been heard from the 
fledgelings themselves and since I am one 
of them, I’d like to share some of my 
thoughts and feelings with you. 

The American Heritage Dictionary 
defines ‘‘fledgeling: n. 1. a young bird 
with newly developed flight features. 2. 
one that is young and inexperienced.”’ 

When I read this and question if I fit 
into that definition, I have no qualms or 
hesitations about saying, ‘‘Yes, whole- 
heartedly I agree, I am a fledgeling inter- 
preter,’’ that is, I am new and 
inexperienced. 

I only started learning sign language 
two years ago when I entered the two- 
year interpreter training program at Nor- 
thern Essex Community College. For the 
past two years 18 interpreters and I have 
worked and studied endlessly, and we 
have on more than one occasion felt we 
had reached the level of frustration equal 
to the maximum any one person could 
endure. 

We have molded_our lives around the 
program 

We have, for the past two years, mold- 
ed our lives to fit around the interpreting 
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program. We have put family, friends, 
and social lives on hold. Many of us have 
borrowed money to continue and many of 


’ us have commuted two to four hours dai- 


ly through every type of weather 
imaginable. A few of us have worked full- 
time jobs or were full time parents in ad- 
dition to attending the program. 

Additionally, this college program is 
not like many others where you can 
choose when you want to take your re- 
quired classes. Required classes are of- 
fered only once a year at one designated 
time block. 

Now it is almost graduation time; two 
years have gone by too quickly in some 
ways and not quickly enough in others. 
I have only begun to learn enough to in- 
terpret, but I have sacrificed a lot in the 
past two years for this opportunity. Here 
we have the “‘Dilemma.”’ 

There are a few who are staunch sup- 
porters of the belief that an interpreter 
should never accept a job he or she is not 
fully qualified for. The Interpreters Code 
of Ethics also supports that and so do I, 
except. — though I may create my own 
arch-enemies, I do believe there are excep- 
tions to everything. 

Key is to know when and where 
If a little fledgeling never gets to try 
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Question: What were your first impressions of NECC? 
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Linda Hunt, business management: “‘It’s 

like a second high school getting me 

ready to go onto another college.” 
Orin REL ee A 
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Tom Gallant, business management: “Big compared to North Reading High. ‘There 
is a larger cross section of people here than in high school.’’ 


Heather Wickman, engineering science: 
“Nice campus and the faculty are always 
willing to help you.”’ 


Matt Crowley, “It’s big for acommunity — 
college, both campus and the number of 


people.’’ 


See ss - 

Leslie O’Bryon, transfer student: ‘‘Small 
compared to where I transfer next 
semester, UVM, but I can adapt to it.”’ 


Chris Berube, business eranters There is 
a big variety of people. I like it. I feel more 
comfortable here.”’ 


Kathleen Grand, nursing: ‘‘Nice school. 
It’s my first year here and it is a good 
prep school to help me go to another nur- 
sing school.” 


Deaf Support Efforts Of ‘Fledgling’ Interpreters 


(continued from page 16) 
out its new wings, it will never learn to 
fly. Applying that to interpreters means 


that the only interpreters who did not 
start out at one time as fledgelings are 
those who are native signers, the hearing 
children of deaf parents. So everyone 
needs to try and maybe even make 
mistakes before he/she can succeed. Very 
few of us ever walked the very first time 
we tried and none of us will ever interpret 
perfectly on our first attempt. The key, 
in my opinion, is to know under what cir- 
cumstances and in which situations it will 
be okay to try our new skills. 

No one would have a baby start taking 
his first steps along the edge of the swim- 
ming pool, just as the new interpreter 
should not try to interpret in situations 
such as court or in other settings where 
it would be extremely critical or man- 
datory that the deaf person be absolute- 
ly completely and accurately informed. 

But, if the new interpreter is honest and 
up front about his/her skills and 
weaknesses, and informs the deaf per- 


son(s), and the hearing person(s) involv- 
ed, then there may be some situations 
where the deaf person is willing to accept 
what perhaps may be a “slightly less than 
perfect interpretation.” 


Deaf community supportive 

Personally, I have found that many of 
you in the Deaf Community are extreme- 
ly supportive of us bumbling, inexperienc- 
ed interpreters. You have attracted us to 
your language and to your culture 
because of your closeness, openess, sup- 
portive encouragement, and your pa- 
tience. Because you already have and con- 
tinue to accept us as really sincere aspir- 
ing interpreters, we will become skilled 
and “‘seasoned interpreters’’ not too far 
ahead. 

You create and give us the oppor- 
tunities to try our wings and we love you 
for it. We have sacrificed our time, energy 
and money, but we sincerely know that 
each time you have allowed us to inter- 
pret in non-crucial situations, you 
sacrifice more because you place your 


Teachers must be objective 


Students have a right to expect objec- 
tivity from their teachers. An objective 
teacher is one who allows a free exchange 
of ideas in the classroom while providing 
direction to discussion. 


Students have a right to expect that an 


instructor not use his class as a forum for 
his political biases — a captive audience 
for 50 minutes. 


Students also have a right to assume, 
having registered for a course, that the 
instructor will teach the subject, not pro- 
vide a dissertation on what he perceives 
to be on our president’s miserable 


failings. 


Ideological discussion has its place in 
the classroom. We do not object to a 
teacher’s offering ideas for the class to 
analyze. ‘ 

A problem arises, however, when a 
teacher uses class time to tell his students 
that the current administration's foreign 
policy is abhorrent, or that the president 
is out of touch with the views of most 
Americans or that he was elected 
“because he is an actor.” 

Clearly, the airing of certain viewpoints 
is beyond the realm of objectivity and is 
better reserved for outside the classroom. 

Kristen King 


trust in us as these inexperienced inter- 
preters, to handle your language and your 
culture with the confidentiality, sensitivi- 
ty, and sincerity it deserves. You have no 
guarantees that we can or will be able to 
do this but, you have still continued to 
extend to us your trust. We treasure that 
trust and hope truly that we do not ever 
disappoint you. 


We'll miss the supervision - 

We new interpreters face one large pro- 
blem which is serious to us, now that we 
are leaving school. While we are in the In- 
terpreter Training Program, we have had 
the last three semesters when we were 
placed in various ‘‘practicum sites.”’ At 
these sites we worked under the supervi- 
sion of some of the most highly skilled, 
supportive and seasoned interpreters who 
provided us with the feedback we need- 
ed to help us to improve our skills. Those 
interpreters have been invaluable in our 
growth and without their continued feed- 
back there will be a big void we will need 
to fill 


We will look to you, the Deaf Communi- 
ty, now, and ask you to help us fill our 
loss. Do not be afraid that you will ‘“‘hurt 
our feelings” if you tell us things we could 
have done differently or better. We all 
really want to learn to become the best 
interpreters we can be, but we need to 
have the on-going feedback on ways to 
improve. So please feel free to be honest 
with us. Mocé of us accept your feedback 
not so much as criticism, but as your sup- 
port of our endeavor to reach our full 
potential and our goal of someday being 
“Great Interpreters.” 

In May there will be another 19 of us 
fledgelings. 

The only thing I can say is that most 
of us know our limitations and we will be 
as honest as we can with you about our 
skills and our weaknesses, but we hope 
there are still places out there for us to 
try our wings. 

About the author: Merle McLeod 
graduated in May with high honors and 
has associate of science degree in inter- 
preter training from Northern Essex. 


Scientists Protest SDI Grants 


Tucson, Arizona (CP). Funding for the 
Strategic Defense Initiative (SDI) is 
transforming billions of dollars into 
lucrative grants for university research. 
Not everyone is interested in receiving 
the funding. 

More than 80 University of Arizona 
faculty members from the science and 
engineering departments have pledged 
not to accept or solicit any grants from 
the military for research of the “Star 
Wars”’ program. 

The University of Arizona scientists 
are sending a message to the government 
that not all scientists are in favor of the 
program. More than 2,900 signatures 


pledging to comply with the boycott have 
been collected nationwide as part of a 
campaign started months ago at Cornell 
University against the SDI project. 


Harrison Barrett, radiology professor 
at the University of Arizona, emphasiz- 
ed that while many professors accept 
funds for SDI, that doesn’t indicate 
universal support among scientists for 
the project. 


University of Arizona professors argue 
that the proposed laser defense system 
cannot accomplish what it is supposed to 
do, and the large expense of the system 
is hurting the economy. 
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by Preston Rowe 

Gino Mattozzi, chief of security for 
NECC, is no stranger to law enforcement. 
He is actually overqualified for the posi- 
tion he now holds, but says he is happy 
doing it. His tenure of seven years at 
NECC was preceded by a combined total 
of 24 years as a police officer and a judge 
in his home state of Pennsylvania. Mat- 
tozzi has also been a pilot and a semi-pro 
baseball player. 

Advocate of education 

Behind the title of security chief is a 
man of good nature. He cares a lot about 
the students at the college and all kids to- 
day. A strong advocate of education, he 
took the time to finish school later in life, 
but suggests that students take advan- 
tage of the chance they have now. 

“Don’t give up, go for it,” he insists, 
“Since you don’t know what tomorrow 
will bring.” He says that even if you don’t 
like your instructor, listen anyway and 
learn something you can use later in life. 

“Most of all, if you try hard and suc- 
ceed in school, jobs will look for you and 
new opportunities will search you out. 

Lost and found 

“Every day is an experience,’’ he says. 
He says joking and laughing with the 
students makes him feel younger himself. 

It makes him feel good ‘‘making so- 
meone happy,” as in helping a student 
find a checkbook or an important 
notebook. One time he had to go so far 
as to find someone’s child on campus. 


Some of his hobbies are trap shooting, 
fishing, photography and just walking in 
the woods. He is also an avid fleamarket 
and auction bug and says if he doesn’t 
slow down, he will have to buy a bigger 
house to accommodate his collection. His 
favorite sports are baseball and football, 
especially midget leagues. 

Asks cooperation of drivers 


On the right side of the coin, Captain — 


Mattozzi requests cooperation from the 
students on campus. “Please don’t speed 
or park on Kenoza street since both may 
cause accidents.” He also asks that you 
park only in the assigned areas and not 
a yellow zone or handicapped zone. Also 
driving the wrong way on the one way 
street may cause injuries to persons 
crossing that street. 
More cars than spaces 

‘‘We try to do the best we can with 
what we have got,’ he explains, so 
“please don’t harass the guards.’’ He asks 
that students have patience with parking 
since there are fewer spaces than there are 
cars. Carpools and careful parking on the 
dirt lot are a couple of his suggestions to 
help solve this problem. 

In the past, Mattozzi has always been 
willing to help students with their car pro- 
blems, but has been sued and also had his 
jumper cables stolen. He says now the on- 
ly way he can help is by calling a tow 
truck. He is willing to try to unlock cars 
that have keys in them, but will not be 
responsible, 


CHIEF OF SECURITY Gino Mattozzi views college parking. 


Mattozzi, in his 14 years as a police of- 
ficer, saw many accidents and hopes to 
keep this campus safe. In his ten years 
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as a judge, he has seen many people stray 
in the wrong direction in life, and hopes 
to help students in the right direction. 


New mailclerk introduces changes to system 


by Shawn Gearin 

You may not know this 20 year old but 
he plays an important role on campus. 

Sean Hawrylciw, a few years ago, ma- 
jored in journalism for three semesters at 
NECC. He took a semester off to work, 
then went to the University of Lowell for 
a year. While he was at Lowell he worked 
at NECC in the mailroom. Now he is the 
mailroom clerk, a night school student at 
NECC, and a sports writer for the 
Newburyport News. 

As the new mailroom clerk, his short 
term goal is to modernize the mailroom 
and to make it a smoothly-run operation. 


A lot of changes are being made to help 
the mail get to where it belongs. This in- 
cludes the new accounting machine which 
gives each teacher a number so it is easier 
to send, sort, and deliver the mail. 

Hawrylciw has replaced Bruce Dufour 
who retired last summer. ‘‘It’s night and 
day and yet I have the best of both 
worlds. I’m making good money and I’m 
still only-20. I’m doing the best that I can 
do right now,” he says. 

Staff is good to deal with 

He says overall the staff is good to deal 
with except a few who just don’t under- 
stand his hectic work schedule. 

He has a lot to say about campus life. 


SEAN HAWRYLCIW 


f 
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He feels the school has got to find 
something to keep students on campus 
longer than just their school hours. He is 
in favor of dormitories and would love to 
see the school go a full four years. The 
students must live nearby in order to easi- 
ly participate in college events. 

“NECC is 100 times better than Lowell 
will ever be, and anyone who says other- 
wise doesn’t know what he is talking 
about or isn’t honest with himself,’”’ he 
says, comparing the two colleges he’s 
attending. 


Rincon Hispano 


by Donald Conway 

Bienvenidos a otro semestre escolar. 
?Verdad que los tres meses de verano 
pasan mas rapidos que los otros meses del 
ono? 

Si usted ha tenido trabajo durante las 
vacaciones de verano, se alegrara que la 
escuela ha empezado otra vez. Si usted ha 
pasado sus vacaciones jugando y nadan- 
do en las playas de Florida, no querra 
despedirse de su placer. 

Pero alegrense todos. En esta escuela 
hay muchilisimas cosas interesantes que 
hacer. Hay deportes, bailes, clubs, y otras 
actividades sociales. Sobretodo, la 
mayoria de sus amigos se encuentran en 
la escuela tambien. Por lo general, si 
usted se concentra mucho cuando esta en 
clase, tendra mas tiempo para otras 
cosas. Hn sus ratos lhbres podra 
enteresarse en algun ‘‘hobby’ nuevo. 

Lo importante es no desperdiciar el 
tiempo. Estos son los mejores anos de su 
vida. Aprovechelos. 


Como de costumbre, esta Rincon 
Hispano es para ustedes, los estudiantes 
de NECC. Es verdad, tambien que soy yo 
el que esta escribiendo el contenido.Favor 
de ayudarme, enviandome cosas de in- 
teres sobre cualquier tema: amor, chistes, 
politica, poesia, sea que sea. Pueden poner 
sus contribuciones en mi buzon en el 
edificio C, o personalmente en mi oficina 
C-228. Quisiera obtener tambien revistas 


y periodicos en espanol para compartir - 


con mis estudiantes. Ademas, necesito 
musica folklorica para tocar en mis clases. 
Si me prestan sus discos, los puedo copiar 
y devolverselos en condicion perfec- 
ta. Para terminar, les voy a dar una pro- 
fundidad gramatical. ?Saben ustedes que 
el substantivo pez es la unica palabra que 
se puede emplear con los tres articulos? 


El pez 
La pez 
y Lopez 


“You have teachers here who know 
your name. I was at Lowell and I had the 
same guy two semesters and he still 
didn’t know my name, even though I pro- 
bably have the most unusual name going. 


Teachers talk to you at NECC. They . 


haven’t learned that trait at Lowell.’’ 


Hawrylciw describes what he feels is a 
smart student. “My argument for people 
who put this school down is simple. Why 
are you wasting $13,000 for your first two 
years at Boston University? The same 
courses they take two years there you can 
take two years here. I can drive a brand 
new Corvette out of here for what they 


When sending out a piece of mail which 
is to be metered by the college’s mailroom 
and taken to the Haverhill Post Office, in- 
clude in the upper left hand corner of the 
envelope the cost center number that is 
to be charged for mailing that piece of 
mail. 

If the mail room picks up any outgoing 
mail that does not have a cost center 
number written on it, this mail will not 
be processed and will be returned to the 
sender, regrettably even if this means 
opening the piece of mail in order to deter- 
mine who the sender was. 


English Translation 
by Prof. Donald Conway 

Welcome to another school year. Isn’t 
it true that the three summer months 
pass more rapidly than the other months 
of the year? 

If you’ve been working during the sum- 
mer vacation, you'll be glad that school 
has begun again. If you’ve spent your 
vacation playing and swimming in the 
beaches of Florida, you won’t want to say 
goodbye to your pleasures. 

But cheer up everyone. In this school 
there are many interesting things to do. 
There are sports, dances, clubs and other 
social activities. Above all, most of your 
friends are in school too. In general, if you 
concentrate hard when you are in class, 
you will have more free time for other 
things. In your free time you can become 
interested in a new hobby. 

The important thing is not to waste 
time. These are the best years of your life. 
Take advantage of them. 


Letters need code numbers 


just paid at Boston University. Then I 
can go to BU, enter as a junior and be 
$25,000 ahead.” 
Small class size is great _ 

“People just don’t know how lucky 
they are here. The campus is 12 years old. 
and still looks new. It’s immaculate. The 
place is great. The small class size is 
great, and the teacher to student com- 
munication is there. They will talk to 
you.” -* 

Hawrylciw attends school here at 
NECC on Wednesdays and Thursdays. 
He is working for an associate’s degree 
in journalism and/or business ad- 
ministration. 


The college recently purchased a 
system of mailing equipment which can 
electronically separate out the dollar 
volume and quantity volume of mail for 
each of the college’s accounting cost 
centers. 

The comptroller’s office at the college 
developed a revised set of cost center 
numbers that were put in place effective 
July 1. These same numbers will also be 
used for charge-back purposes to each 
cost center for their mailing costs. The 
change-over to the cost centers took place 
Aug. 1. , 


As is customary, this Rincon Hispano 
is for you, the students of NECC. It is 
also true that I am the one whois writing 
the contents. Please help me by sending 
me things of interest on any theme: love, 
jokes, politics, poetry, anything at all. 
You can put your contributions in my 
mail box in the C building, or personally 
in my office in C-228. I would also like to 
obtain magazines and newspapers in 
Spanish to share with my students. In ad- 
dition, I need folk music to play in my 
classes. If you lend me your records, I can 
copy them and return them to you in 
perfect condition. 


To end this issue, I’ll give you a pro- 
found grammatical concept. 

Do you know that the noun Pez (fish) 
is the only word that can be used with the 
three articles? 

El pez (the fish, masculine) 

La pez (the fish, feminine) 

and Lo pez (a family name) 
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Happy 25th! 


Northern Essex celebrates anniversary of its founding 
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GOV. MICHAEL DUKAKIS speaks at graduation May 31. 


Remarks by his excellency Michael S. 
Dukakis at the Northern Essex Comuni- 
ty College Commencement, Saturday, 
May 31, 1986. ; 

It’s a great pleasure for me to be here 
today to take part in your celebration. 

And the feeling of pride and satisfac- 
tion that you and your families share on 
this day is only enhanced by the fact that 
we are also celebrating the 25th anniver- 
sary of the founding of Northern Essex 
Community College. This community col- 
lege is in large measure a living witness 
to the strong sense of community and the 
deep-rooted sense of pride that binds 
together all the people throughout this 
region and this commonwealth. For 25 
years ago, a working partnership of 
elected officials and business and labor 
leaders joined together with vision and 
foresight to win approval of this site as 
one of our state’s original community 
colleges. 

Today, that sense of community lives 
on and is part of our happy occasion here. 
Our celebration, of course, honors the 
hard work of the graduates who today are 
receiving degrees. We recognize at the 
same time, the important support, com- 
mitment and contribution of family, 
teachers, colleagues and friends — the 
larger community whose day this is, as 
well. Each and every one of you has con- 
tributed to make this proud and happy 
day come about — and you each have my 
congratulations and deserve each others’ 
thanks and applause. 

But we celebrate today more than just 
the personal achievements of our 
graduates. For today we celebrate a spirit 
that is at the heart of our state’s history 
and its greatness — the spirit of 
innovation. 

As students at Northern Essex Com- 
munity College, you must apreciate how 
central innovation is to everything 
around us. For this school is not only our 


state’s largest community college; it is 
also our most innovative. With its barrier- 
free physical design, its growing pro- 
grams for the hearing impaired, its pro- 
grams for students seeking other careers 
or speaking other languages, Northern 
Essex is a beacon of opportunity and a 
landmark to innovation. 

We see that commitment to innovation 
in the story of the Lawrence Education 
Employment Project — LEEP — an ex- 
ample of the solid link between innova- 
tion, education and opportunity that is 
found right here on this campus. This 
education and training program has 
already helped more than 1,000 people in 
the Greater Lawrence area in their effort 
to gain the skills that will make them full 
partners in the Massachusetts success 
story. 


Your commitment to innovation can be 
found in the story of your Center for 
Business and Industry. This program 
recognizes the need for a cooperative rela- 
tionship between centers of learning and 
centers of work — and as a consequence 
has already pioneered important and in- 
novative relationships with local business 
and industry with new efforts like the 
Printed Circuit Technology program. 


That same spirit of innovation that 
shines here on this campus shines across 
the length and breadth of our Com- 
monwealth — for the spirit of innovation 
is the spirit of Massachusetts — it lives 
in our state in every town and in every 
community and has from the very begin- 
ning. In Massachusetts, innovation — 
like education — is not an end in itself. 
Rather it is a basic value: it defines who 
we are, what we believe in, how we see the 
world and how we regard the future. It 
is part of our heritage — it is something 
that we all share and can take pride in. 

Consider just some of the things that 
Massachusetts has given birth to: 


Governor Michael Dukakis delivered 
the commencement address at Northern 
Essex Community College’s twenty- 
fourth commencement exercises Satur- 
day, May 31. 


The ceremonies took place at the cam- 
pus quadrangle in the afternoon. Nine 
hundred and three received degrees and 
certificates during the exercises, 


Student speakers were Marian T. Kel~ 
ly, a student in the banking program, and 
Frederick DeFrancesco, a business major. 


John R. Dimitry, president of Northern 
Essex, hosted the occasion. Marjorie 
Goudreault, chairperson of NECC’s 
Board of Trustess, conferred degrees. 

The invocation and benediction were of- 
fered by Reverend Thomas L. Bentley, 


son of Dr. Harold Bentley, NECC Presi- 
dent Emeritus. 

Dukakis told graduates their college is 
in the front rank of the community 
colleges of the nation. He said they are 
walking into the brightest future of any 
state in the country. 

The governor spoke of how 
Massachusetts played an important role 
as originator of the first free public 
schools, and today offers the promise of 
genuine opportunity for all of our people 
in the years ahead. 

Sign language interpreter services dur- 
ing the commencement exercises were 
provided by members of the interpreter 
training program at the college. Music 
was presented by Paella Brass. A recep- 
tion followed the ceremonies. 


BS 
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THE GOVENOR PRESENTS an associate’s degree. 


Gov. Dukakis speaks at May 31 graduation 


Duke quotes: 


“By investing in education, we 
spawn the new ideas, new 
creations, new approaches 
that generate opportunity for 
all our people.” 


“That is why we have more 
than tripled state scholarship 
assistance — four thousand 
more state scholarships this 
year than in 1982.”’ 


We are the home of the first 
Thanksgiving. 

We spawned the American Revolution, 
the Industrial Revolution, the High 
Technology Revolution, and the the In- 
formation Revolution. 

We ve led the way in transportation — 
with the invention of Duryea’s gasoline 
powered automobile and the first motor- 
cycle. In fact, the first American subway 
is in Massachusetts. I ride it every week, 
so do many of you. 

Massachusetts was the first state in 
the nation to offer free public schools, the 
first to build a publicly supported men- 
tal hospital. 

If you enjoy movies, you can take pride 
in the fact that technicolor was invented 
here; and if you are a sports fan; you bask 
in the knowledge that basketball was in- 
vented in Springfield by James Naismith 
and perfected in Boston by that 


“That is why we have launch- 
ed an ambitious effort to bring 
excellence to every public 
school in every community in 
the Commonwealth.” 


That is why, in the last three 


years alone, we have increas- 
ed spending for public higher 
education in Massachusetts 
by more than any other in- 
dustrial state in the country.” 


unbelievable bunch of athletes that are 
the Celtics. 

The list of Massachusetts discoveries 
and innovations that have made major 
contributions to our nation and the world 
is almost endless: strobe lights; the 
Apollo Guidance System, the sewing 
machine, the monkey wrench, the scien- 
tific basis for modern food canning, and 
much, much more. 

And that curiosity and energy is every 
bit as alive today as it has been 
throughout our history. . 

This past fall, I asked hundreds of 
leaders in the business and educational 
and labor communities of this state to 
join me in visits to plants and offices and 
schools and laboratories all across the 
Commonwealth. 

And what hope and promise we 


discovered. 
(continued on page 20) 
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Dukakis ¢ addresses g grad uating class 


(continued from page 19) 


We saw the diversity of Massachusetts 
— everything from state-of-the-art egg 
production on our farms to technologies 
that are unlocking the mysteries of our 
seas. 

We saw the basic research of our 
laboratories — the stuff of science fiction 
only yesterday — being transformed in- 
to commercially successful products that 
are creating jobs, and sometimes, whole 
new industries. 

Not far from here in Billerica we visited 
the Aeonics Corporations’s factory of the 
future and talked to the employees of that 


company — including graduates of Nor- ' 


thern Essex — each of whom not only 
works at the company but is a part owner, 
and each of whom is deeply involved in 
the development of new technologies that 
are helping our older industries become 
more efficient, more productive, more 
competitive. 

Here in Essex County, we met with 
Fred Schmid and his team of engineers 
and skilled craftsmen who at Crystal 
systems in Salem are pursuing the secrets 
of cost-effective photovoltaic energy, and 
contributing to the development of a 
technology which we hope will someday 
soon make it unnecessary for this or any 
other country, to again build a single ad- 
ditional nuclear generating plant. 

Everywhere we looked, we saw innova- 
tions creating the future’ in 
Massachusetts today. We saw new ideas 
taking root in the fertile Massachusetts 
soil — and offering the promise of genuine 
opportunity for all of our aspects of our 
people in the years ahead. 

And we saw over and over again that 
the single more important source of our 
spirit of innovation is this Com- 
monwealth’s historic commitment to 
education. 

“By investing in education, we spawn 
the new ideas, new creations, new ap- 
proaches that generate opportunity for all 
our people.”’ 

“That is why, 25 years ago, this college 
was founded. That is why, in the last 
three years alone, we have increased spen- 
ding for public higher education in 
Massachusetts by more than any other 
industrial state in the country.” 

“That is why we have more than tripl- 
ed state scholarship assistance — four 
thousand more state scholarships this 
year than in 1982.” 

“That is why we have launched an am- 
bitious effort to bring excellence to every 
public school in every community in the 
Commonwealth.” 

“That is why I’m so proud of what has 
happened on this campus over the past 
three and a half years. I remember, and 
so do many of you, the difficult and pain- 
ful days of the mid-seventies when this 
state was an economic and financial 


PROCESSION GATHERS for ceremonies. 


basket case and we were unable to pro- 
vide our state colleges and universities 
with the support they needed.” 


To return to this campus today — to 
see what you have done — and to share 
in the pride that is so rightfully yours, as 
Northern Essex takes its place in the 
front rank of the community colleges of 
this nation is a wonderful feeling — and 
I want to express my appreciation to all 
of you, particularly to those of you who 
had to live through the dark days of 1975 
and 1976 and 1977. 


I see no reason why our commitment 
to this college and to our other state col- 
leges and universities cannot continue 
and grow even stronger in the months 
and years ahead. Faculty salaries are 
among the highest in the country — and 
they should be. 


Our centers of excellence in polymers 
at Amherst, and in biotechnology at the 
UMass Medical School, in photovoltaics 
and marine sciences at University of 
Lowell and SMU are well under way. A 
large and necessary capital budget for 
public higher education to make needed 
repairs to long deferred and essential in- 
vestments in new plants, and equipment 
is now before the legislature, and I am 
confident that it will have strong 
legislative support. 

Today, the men and women who are’ 
graduating take their rightful piace in 
this Commonwealth’s legacy to higher 
education. Each of you is a success story 
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— and a part of the even larger 


“Massachusetts success story. From this 


campus, you are moving on — some to 
more education at colleges as diverse as 
the University of Miami, Boston College, 
Harvard, Yale, Tufts and Lowell. 

Some of you are taking your place in 
jobs — and again, the diversity of work 
reflects the skills of your class: some of 
you will join the ranks of high technology 
workers, a field where Massachusetts 
leads the nation; some will work in 
hospitals, using your training in health 
and human services; some will become 
reporters, scientists and lab technicians; 
some of you will go to work for the Com- 
monwealth and help create our future 
through public service. 

For all of you, today is a very special 
day. But for five of you, today is a day 
to be especially proud of, for you now are 
among the 25,000 courageous 
Massachusetts citizens who in the last 
two years have lifted themselves out of 
the dependency of welfare and are on the 
road to becoming independent, wage- 
earning, self-sufficient citizens once 
again. 

It is through you that the real story of 
this Commonwealth is told — the story 
of how investments in education are 
essential, not only to innovation and a 
successful! economy, but are fundamen- 
tal tour most important challenge - pro- 
viding a full measure ot genuine oppor- 
tunity for each and every one of our 
citizens. 4 


Listen to the story of Leslie Currier, a 
member of this class and a woman whose 
story many of you know. Two years ago, 
when she was 23, she walked into the 
Lawrence welfare office and said, ‘I’m 
sick of sitting home on welfare. I want to 
do something productive.’ With the help 
of our ET program, she did — by enroll- 
ing here at Northern Essex, signing up 
for the CAD-CAM certificate program, 
volunteering to tutor other students, and 
pursuing degrees in business and com- 
puter sciences. 


Today, Leslie leaves this campus with 
a degree; on Monday, she joins the 
workforce with a full-time job - at AT&T, 
one of more than 60 former welfare reci- 
pients that that company has hired in the 
last two years. 


What a difference the opportunity to 
attend this college has meant for Leslie. 
Listen to her own words, “I’ve got anew 
lease on life, an unlimited opportunity to 
make a difference in my life and the lives 
of my children.” 

Today each and every one of you em- 
bark on your own journey of unlimited op- 
portunity — to grow, to work, to share 
your talent and your energy with a state 
that has always welcomed talent and 
thrived on new ideas. It is an opportunity 
for you to succeed — and to succeed in 
a way that is part of the Massachusetts 
heritage. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson once wrote: “To 
laugh often and much; to win the respect 
of intelligent people and the affection of. 
children; to earn the appreciation of 
honest critics and endure the betrayal of 
false friends; to appreciate beauty and 
find the best in others; to leave the world 
a bit better, whether by a healthy child, 
a garden patch, or aredeemed social con- 
dition; to know even one life has breath- 
ed easier because you have lived. This is 
to have succeeded.”’ 

I would amend Emerson’s statement in 
only one respect. I believe that here in 
Massachusetts we have it within our 
grasp to make our corner of the world not 
just a bit better — but a helluva lot 
better. 


I welcome you to that task. I look 
forward to enlisting you in the ‘Com- 
monwealth’s future. 

And I would ask only one thing of you 
in return. I know that getting a job, star- 
ting a career, establishing your economic 
independence at this moment in time are 
all very important to you — and they 
should be. 

But I hope you won’t be so caught up 
in your own future that you won't have 
time to give something back — to your 
state and to your community. We will 
benefit tremendously from it — and you'll 
feel good about it, too. 

Thank you very much. 


NECC nursing students honored 


Forty-six day students receive program pins 


Forty-six Northern Essex Community 
College nursing students received pins 
symbolizing successful completion of the 
day division registered nurse program 
during ceremonies at La Chandelle in 
Methuen May 15. 

Suzanne Bilodeau, president of the 
graduating class, welcomed participants, 
and Joan Iannazzo followed with a toast. 
After dinner, Elaine Haddad, nursing 
faculty, presented the pins. 


The ceremonies closed on a humorous 
note with the presentation of a class will, 
a class poem, and a slide show with a nar- 
rative covering highlights of the past two 
years. The class dedicated the evening to 
the friends and family members who have 
supported them during the program. 

Northern Essex offers both day and 
evening nursing programs leading to an 
associate’s degree in nursing. 

Those receiving pins included: Mary I. 


Night classes pinned | 


Thirty-four Northern Essex Communi- 
ty College nursing students received pins 
»symbolizing successful completion of the 
evening division registered nurse pro- 
gram during ceremonies at the Knights 
of Columbus Hallin Tewksbury May 25. 

Following dinner, the welcome and in- 
troduction was made by Sylvia 
Hallsworth, director of NECC’s 
registered nursing program. Guest 
speakers included Brenda Burke, senior 
faculty adviser, and Eileen Soucy, a 


graduating student. The pins were 
presented by Hallsworth and Burke. 

Northern Essex offers day and evening 
nursing programs, which lead to an 
associate degree in nursing. 

The evening registered nursing pro- 
gram was opened at Northern Essex in 
1973 following a two-year feasibility 
study. The first program of its kind in the 
East, it has since served as a model for 
similar programs that are being 
developed throughout the country. 


Ciaccia, Joanne McHale, Linda J. 
Cashman, Lisa A. Cyr, Thomas L. 
Landers, Jr.; Sister Nancy Fraser, Denise 
L. Davoli, Maureen Hamel, Angel Pellot, 
Jr.; Paula Natale, Christine Pihl, Calorea 
M. Baron, Claire G. Brucato, Mary G. 
Marcello, Gail D. Grissino, Elaine Gibson, 
Christine Beauvais, Judith M. 
Bresnahan, Arina Dalton, Karen L. 
Hayes, Judith McConihe, Laureen M. 
Roche, Suzanne R. Bilodeau, Karen T. 


n May award 


This unique program allows students 1 
pursue a course of studies leading to an 
associate degree in nursing during the 
evening hours while continuing their 
daytime jobs or family responsibilities. 


Receiving pins at the ceremony were: 
Sharon Letizia, Bonnie G. Regis, 
Maureen Vallierres, Nancy A. Izzi, 
Kathleen Orthman, Bonita Marshall, 
Julianne M. McDevitt, Irene S. Cumm- 
ings, Jean M. Cunningham, Monica E. 


Bolduc, Henry R. Chabuz, Kim D’ Anna, 
Carol A. Veilleux, Margaret M. Foley, 
Paige Doland, Donna M. Borgine, Julie 
A. Carver, Anne M. Childs, Linda L. 
Holland, Joan M. Iannazzo, JoAnne 
Korn, Theresa M. Shugrue, Claudette St. 
Laurent, Stacy L. Moloney, Joy Marie 
Buckley, Phillip Long, Jr.; Leslie A. Mac- 
Pherson, Linda M. McPhail, Patricia A. 
Regan, Richard McAmish, Cheryle 
Farley, and Cathy Millson. 


ceremony 


Curtis, Lauri Middleton, Nancy A. Ar- 
chambault, Mary Armsden, Frances 
Straub, Paula Lay, Romona A. Byrnes, 
Linda Moro, Eileen Maria Soucy, 
Catherine P. Torosian, Kim F. Pagley, 
Judith L. McCormick, Mary F. Larkin, 
Beatrice E. Rosen, Barbara L. Harris, 
Mary F. Williams, Joanne Ragwar, 
Cherie S. Meehan, Marsha Holloway, 
Susan S. Johnson, Nellie R. Saporito, 
Joann E, Ahlberg, Janice Marie Storch, 
and Joanne Fitzpatrick. 
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P.R. photo 


PRESIDENT JOHN R. DIMITRY speaks at graduation as Northern Essex Community 


College observes its 25th anniversary. 


Try to set realistic goals 


Frederick DeFrancesco represented the 
graduates of the day program at the 
graduation. 


I am very happy to be here with you to- 
day because our commencement marks a 
time for new beginnings, but also a time 
to look back at the way we were. 

Fifteen years ago, I graduated from 
Central Catholic High School in 
- Lawrence, and at the age of 17, first 
enrolled at Northern Essex. Northern 
Essex, like myself, was young, but grow- 
ing. The new campus had just opened and 
the prospects were bright. 

Things did not work out for me at the 
time, and I soon dropped out and joined 
the workforce where I remained for 13 
years. 

In 1984, with much anxiety and ap- 
prehension, I decided to return — I was 
older, more mature and had more direc- 
tion in my life. I had hoped NECC could 
offer what I needed and I found that it. 


could — the school too had matured. 
Northern Essex now enrolls over 8,500 
students each semester, and offers 
courses and programs to these students 
at sites in Newburyport, Dracut, West 
Andover, Lawrence and here in Haverhill. 
At an annual operating budget of nearly 
$18 million, Northern Essex is the largest 
community college in the Commonwealth. 
1986 marks the 25th anniversary year 
for Northern Essex and the college’s 
slogan is ‘‘Just the Beginning.” It is just 
the beginning not only for Northern 
Essex Community College on its 25th an- 
niversary, but also for you, my fellow 
graduates. Just as the school made the 
transition from the rundown building in 
Bradford to the beautiful campus where 
we are now, we too, as graduates are ex- 
periencing a metamorphosis. We are ina 
transition period where many decisions 
must be made. Some of us will be conti- 
nuing our education, and some of us will 


choose to enter the workforce in the fields 
in which we were so carefully prepared. 

The economy is strong, and this is cer- 
tainly on our side. In 1985, Massa- 
chusetts had an annual unemployment 
rate of 3.9 percent and has maintained the 
lowest unemployment rate of the eleven 
largest industrial states for three con- 
secutive years. 


In 1985, Massachusetts was tied with 
New Hampshire for the lowest unemploy- 
ment rate in the entire nation. Despite 
these figures, the paths we choose for 
ourselves will not be easy ones. The hard 
work and dedication that has gotten us 
to this point, must continue in order for 
all of us to succeed. 


We must set goals, but realistic goals. 
We must realize that no job is too menial 
nor a waste of experience, but a step 
closer to our goal to succeed. 


The administration, the faculty and the 
staff have all been striving for acommon 
goal, quality education for all students. 

Many of us are here today because 
Northern Essex offers innovative pro- 
gramming. If it were not for the outreach 
efforts which Northern Essex provides, 
such as English As A Second Language 
programs, academic tutoring, and 
cooperative education experiences, some 
of us, perhaps, would not be here 
celebrating our commencement today. 


Through these programs and the high 
standards Northern Essex has helped 
each of us set for ourselves, we have gain- 
ed the self confidence to continue. The 
ball is now in our court. Things won’t be 
easy and they certainly won’t be handed 
to us on a silver platter, but as we gain 
success in whatever endeavor we choose 
to pursue, we will feel satisfied in know- 
ing we did it on our own. 

Good luck and congratulations, 
graduates. 


Try new opportunities 


Explore your potential 


Marian Kelley was the graduation 
speaker for the continuing education pro- 
gram May 31. 


Welcome. 

I’m proud and honored to have been 
asked to stand and speak before you 
today. 

I’d like to share with you my reaction 
when I received a phone call asking if I 
would consent to having my name sub- 
mitted to the selection committee for the 
student speaker of the evening division. 
After an initial panic period when I ask- 
ed if I could think about it — I also 
wondered how it came to be that I was 
called. My first thought was to my long 
association with Northern Essex and that 
the computer was commanded to search 
for the student who had been here the 
longest. I took my first course in the 
spring of ‘76. 

I was assured that this was not the 
case. 

My progress through academia, thus 
far, has not been a continuous nor direct 
route. Initially I had no special goal in 
mind, just a few courses to assist me in 
my job. I gradually matriculated into the 
business management program but at a 
leisurely pace. Through the ensuing years 
I took occasional courses here, two 
semesters of woodworking at Whittier 
Regional Vocational Tech, ski lessons 
with my daughter at Bradford and 
miscellaneous other diversions which 
were important to me at the time. 

After nine years of random study I 
decided it was time to settle down and get 
on with this degree. So I finished up this 
year in the accelerated business manage- 
ment program. I wish I could say it was 
easy — but it wasn’t. I have a high regard 


for students who have followed this pro- - 


gram to completion in two years. 

Making the decision to further your 
education means that you are willing to 
give the time, effort and make sacrifices 
for what is a worthwhile endeavor. The 
student and his/her family are all affected 
and must work cooperatively for the best 
results. The family is so important — 
they give the necessary moral support, 
listen to the gripes and groans, pick up 
subs and pizzas for dinner, and share the 
pride in our accomplishments. I couldn’t 
have done it without them. 


I have no great words of wisdom to 
impact on you today nor do I have a 


SHARING THE CELEBRATION. 


strategy for success. What I do wish to 
share is this message; Stay with it - follow 
through with your education no matter 
if it takes another five to ten years. The 
time will pass whether you are actively 
involved in living and learning or just 
standing idly by. 

Everyone has the same number of 
hours in a day. It’s how we use them to 
enrich our lives. I know that at some time 
or other we’ve all said, ‘‘I don’t have the 
time.’’ But did you notice that whenever 
you pick up or drop an activity there is 
no change in our time - just how we use it. 


Take a good hard look at where you are 
today and where you want to be 
tomorrow. Don’t tell yourself that 
because it may take another two to four 
years of nights, that it’s not worth it or 
that you'll be two to four years older by 
the time you reach your next educational 
goal. So what. Continue at your own pace 
and always keep in mind where you are 
ultimately headed. 

Diversions are always present and 
often unavoidable. Evaluate each situa- 
tion as it arises and rationalize the need 
for changes in your educational 
curriculum. 


Being a night school student is not 
easy. Working all day, going to class and 
studying at night (especially in the 
accelerated programs) often makes you 
feel deprived of a ‘‘normal”’ family/social 
life. Evaluate the situation, change what 
you can and make time for little 
pleasures. Balance your lite. 


Too much work - too little life can 
negatively influence your decision to con- 
tinue to strive toward your goal. If you 
do get off the track - get back on as quick- 
ly as you can. 5; 

Remember to look at each life ex- 
perience as a learning experience. Our in- 
formal education continues throughout 
our lifetime and is enhanced by our for- 
mal education. 

Explore your potential. Don’t go 
through life looking in just one direction. 
Try new opportunities, take a chance. 

Be as receptive to the knowledge and 
experience of others as you would be will- 
ing to share your knowledge and 
experience. 

Be the best that you can be and 
remember that we got our start at 
Northern Essex Community College. 

Thank you. 
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Awards convocation honors 


Outstanding students, most of whom 
graduated from Northern Essex Com- 
munity College on May 31, were honored 
for academic and co-curricular excellence 
during the annual Awards Convocation 
held May 22 at the student center. 

The guest speaker was Jack Wysong, 
an associate professor in the department 
of English. The student speaker was Don- 
na Nolan, recipient of the Rurak 
Scholarship. 

Academic awards were presented by 
NECC President John R. Dimitry and 
Rober E. McDonald, the college’s Dean 
of Academic Affairs. 

Co-curricular awards were presented by 
Dimitry and Norman J. Landry, Dean of 
Student Services. Co-curricular awards 
are given for leadership and exceptional 
contribution to a club or service. 

Interpreting services were provided by 
NECC Interpreter Training Program 
students, who translate for hearing im- 
paired students. Those students were 
Holly Dickinson, Lyndia Garrett, Kristen 
Green, Sandra Hall, Paula Kostka, Janet 
LeBlanc, Marti McCoy, Merle McLeod, 
Marina Pappas and Nancy Wentworth. 

The award recipients were: 


Academic Awards 


Excellence in Electronic Technology 
Michael J. Harvey. 
Excellence in Executive Secretarial: 
Legal Option .... Marie Spaulding. 
Excellence in Commercial Art Certificate 
Gloria L. Buckley. 
Excellence in Computer Maintenance 
Stephen P. Albert. 
Excellence in Office Skills 
Margaret M. DiVincenzo. 
Excellence in Information Management 
Donna A. Harder. 


Excellence in Banking 
sa cea Cae Karen F. Sarsfield. 
Excellence in Medical Terminology. and 
Transcribing Certificate program 
FA ha Moe Lillian Patsourakos. 
Excellence in Registered Nursing 
5 ROL PRE Mary G. Marcello. 
Excellence in Dental Assistant 
Or by Sea age Elisabeth A. Rockafellow. 
Excellence in Executive Secretarial 
Medical Option 


Mary R. Kane. 


NESS? rene Co eS Cecelia M. Loch. 
Excellence in Robotics Technology 
Gerald J. Cummings. 
Excellence in Early Childhood Education 
Kathleen M. Roberts. 
Excellence in Criminal Justice 
Daniel W. Komenda. 
Excellence in Business Transfer 
Joanne Starasinic. 
Excellence in General Studies 
Nancy G. Brown. 
Excellence in Paralegal Studies 

Sh Gon REL ae Laurie A. Cranton. 
Excellence in Gerontology 
Romaine Ingham. 
Excellence in Business Transfer 

BS ocean ag Susan G. Mills. 
Excellence in Word Processing 

Technology 

WOOP: TE ee EET, Lisa A. Cianciolo. 
Excellence in Engineering Science 


Ralph M. Zampitella. 
Excellence in Computer Technology: 
Business Programming Option 
Frederick DeFrancesco. 
Excellence in Tumor Registrar Certificate 
Cynthia R. Fredette. 
Excellence in Banking Studies Certificate 
Louise F, Kent. 
Excellence in Alcohol/Drug Abuse 
Certificate ... Janet L. Latourelle. 
Excellence in Administrative Assistant 
22» RRO ee Cheryl A. Murphy. 
Excellence in Computer Technology: 
Science Option .. Douglas J. Phair. 
Excellence in Business Management: 
Materials Management Concentration 
Gary S. Watson. 
Excellence in Executive Secretarial: 
Accounting Option: 
Johanna M. Deslauriers. 
Excellence in Executive Secretarial 
Debbie A. Hodge. 
Excellence in Liberal Arts 
Deborah L. Leone, Ellen H. O'Keefe, 
Jean Adie. 
Excellence in Business Management 
Patricia A. Busick. 


Academic, co-curricular excellence cited 


PR photo 


TOM ELLIS, senior, receives three awards at the spring honors convocation for 
outstanding contributions as president of the student senate and member of the 
hearing impaired and contemporary affairs club. 


Excellence in Accounting 


PRB ict 8 i > gacx ee ean teat, Joan E. Carlson. 


Excellence in Medical Records 
Technology 


Linda W. Seyffert, Patricia J. Miller.. 


Excellence in Mental Health Technology 
Patricia J. Miller. 


Academic Awards for 
High Honors 


Criminal Justice 
Margaret A. Kennedy, 
Homenda. 
Early Childhood Education 
Katherine C. Savage, Laura E. Pierce, 
Leslie J. Branchaud, Kathleen Roberts 
Engineering Science 
Christopher D. Bates, Ralph M. 
Zampitella. 
Mental Health Technology 
Heidi Parker, Patricia J. Miller, Mary 
R. Kane. 


Daniel 


Interpreter Training 
Cheryl D. Labonte, Judith G. Good- 
Elia, Janet M. LeBlanc, Marti-Jo McCoy, 
Nancy Wentworth, Sandra A. Hall, Merle 
McLeod, Catherine J. Lemieux, Paula 
Kostka, Lorna J. Connelly, Marina A. 
Pappas, Holly R. Dickinson, Anne Marie 
Shields. 
Banking 
Suzanne L. Thompson, Cheryl A. 
Sylvester, Karen Sarsfield. 
Registered Nursing 
Sr. Mary Nancy Fraser, Victoria E. 
Williams, Joann E. Ahlberg, Kim M. 
D’Anna, Linda M. Moro, Nellie R. 
Saporito, Theresa M. Shugrue, Mary F. 
Larkin, Mary B. Vitas Linda McPhail, 
Beatrice P. Rosen, Janice M. Storch, 
Mary I. Ciaccia, Mary Marcello. 
Tumor Registrar Certificate 
Jean A. Fountaine, Cynthia Fredette, 
Carol LaChance. 
Respiratory Therapy Techonolgy 
Kathleen A. Hawkes. 
Medical Records Technology 
Linda W. Seyffert, Carol A. LaChance, 
Jane E. St. Amand. 
Medical Terminology and 
Transcribing Certificate 
Lillian Patsourakos. 


Food Service Management 
Diane C, Gendreau. 
Business Management 


Marian T. Kelly, Jeffrey R. Marquis, . 


Nancy Riccio, Jonathan D. Parker, Beth; 
Ann Benoit, Barbara A. Field. 
Paralegal Studies 
Laurie Cranton, Charlene M. Torrisi. 
Liberal Arts 
Joyce P. Cairns, Kathleen E. Moran, 
Roseanne Porcelli, Cheryl L. Zaino, Gina 
M. Gosselin, Josephine Pelliccione, 
Denise S. Deschenes, Wendy E. Hering, 
Elizabeth E. Gaw, Ann S. Bor, Deborah 
L. Leone, Kenneth Thomas, Jo-Ellen 
Wells, Jean Adie, Ann L. Riley, Tammie 
J. Beal. 
General Studies 
Nancy Brown, Dianne M. Hoyt, Bar- 
bara S. Vareschi, Marie E. Tessier. 
Radiologic Technology 
Teresa A. Paszko, Susan M. Corbett, 
Pamela K. Clark, Yvonne M. Bouchie. 
Business Management: 
Data Processing Concentration 
Charles J. Pouliot, Jean H. McKillop, 
Deborah L. Mosher, Susan G. Mills. 
Computer Maintenance Technology 
Robert Rafferty, Stephen P. Albert. 
Computer Technology Business 
Programming Option 
Lynda G. Stone, John J. Giblin, Nancy 
Oldak, Frederick DeFrancesco. 


Computer Technology: 
Computer Science Option 
Ellen J. McMillan, Gerald Cleversey, 
Jr., Tieu Do, Douglas Phair. 
Office Skills Certificate 
Christine D. Archambault, Margaret 
M. DiVincenzo. 
Business Transfer 
Barbara A. Bowers, Ralph A. Iasimone 
Jr., Victoria M. Brown Deborah A. Davis, 
Paul C. Lilley, Laurie J. DesRoches, 
Pamela_L. Sager, Joanne Starasinic. 
Executive Secretarial: Legal Option 
Belinda D. Fike, Marie Spaulding. 


Word Processing Technology 
and Management 
Christine C. Poitras, Charlene M. 
Oulton, Lisa Cianciolo. 


students 


Accounting 

Mary J. Buswell, Sharie T. Courtney, 

Deborah L. Mosher, Joan E. Carlson. 
Alcohol/Drug Abuse Counseling 

James P. Kelley, Janet Latourelle, Don- 

na Merrill. 
Administrative Assistant 

Laurie A. Rosinski, Anne I. Nastasia, 
Bridget J. Detollenaere, Charlotte 
Heubner, Cheryl Murphy. 

Electronic Technology 

Chinh H. Nguyen, David L. Thurlow, 
Michael E. Dannenberg, Edith H. 
Patankar, Nancy Connors, Michael 
Harvey. 


Varsity Athletics and Intramural Award 

Dorianne Beckford, Sharyn Carbone, 
Marc Allison, Donald Jasmin, Denise 
Comeau, Scott Dumas, Donald Weeks, 
Thomas Blair, Douglas Brown, Joseph 
Benedetti, Jill Herchenroder, Glenn 
McIntosh, Jorge M. Robles, Barry — 
Trudeau, Michael J. Wrenn, Richard 
Brown, Antonio Calzado, Rogelio Concep- 
cion, Darrin LaMontagne, Gary Lynch, 
Michele Hart-Miller, Jo-Anne Gosselin, 
Daniel Hogan, Christopher DeCesare, 
Pamela Moll, John Motta, Stephen 
Tahan, Scott Durand, Elaine Sarcone, 
Siiri Bantz, David Drescher, Deborah 
Bannon, Scott Rogers. 


Co-Curricular Awards 


Outstanding Leadership: 
Student Senate .... Brian Bickford, 
Donna Nolan, Louis Schleier, Julie 
Perkins. 
Outstanding Leadership: Student 
Senate President 
Mio) hia weeec es ess: Z Michael Gugger. 
Outstanding Leadership: Contemporary 
Affairs Society . Rose Longley. 
Excellence in Journalism: Observer 
Staff Photographer ... Jay Duchin. 
Excellence in Journalism: Observer ~ 
Co-editor ....... Glen Bergendahl. 
Outstanding Leadership: Musie Club 
James Barr. 
Outstanding Leadership: Secretary 
of Student Senate 
REN EY. 2 Linda Houle-Briggs. 
Excellence In Journalism: Observer 
Cit ae Co-editor John Foley. 
Outstanding Leadership: Drama Society 
. Lynda Garrett, Richard Lawless, 
George Dupree. 
Outstanding Leadership: Choral Club 
pein tele sre Lie Ss Laurie Rosinski. 
Outstanding Leadership: Behavioral 
Science Club ..... Norma E. Ryley. 
Outstanding Leadership:Contemportary 
Affairs Society ...... Rose Longley. 


Special Co-Curricular 
Awards 


Outstanding Leadership: Ski Club 
Nero y David Arriel, Graham Wells. 
Outstanding Leadership: Social Club. 
Charles Hosterman. 
Outstanding Performance in Journalism: 
Observer Assistant Editor 
Kristin King 
Outstanding Leadership: Student 
Financial Committee .. Karin Frank 
Outstanding Leadership: Office for 
Students with Disabilities ~ 
Garry LaFrenier 
Outstanding Leadership: Student Senate 
Member Edward Webb: 
Outstanding Leadership: Student Senate 
President, Contemporary Affairs, 
Hearing Impaired Club Thomas Ellis. 
Outstanding Leadership: Dance Club 
Deborah Karram. 
Outstanding Leadership: Drama Society 
. Lynda Garrett, Richard Lawless. 
Outstanding Leadership: Office for 
Students With Disabilities 
. Anna Matta, Kim Deneumoustier. 
Outstanding Leadership: Student Senate 
Members .. Thomas Iacobucci, Julie 
Perkins, Louis Schleier. 
Outstanding Leadership: American Sign 
Language Club 
.. Lorna J. Connelly, Janet LeBlanc 
Special Award for Proficiency in Use 
of American Sign Language ; 
Paula Kostka. 
Special Award for Dedication to the 
Nursing Program, its Faculty and 
Students: Eileen Soucy 
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Ghassan Abou-Ezzi, Brenda Abraham, 
Stuart Adler, Sharon Alberghene, 
Stephen Albert, Maritza Alon, Linda 
Amorino, Diane Anderson, Scott Ander- 
son, Tanya Apostolakos, Cris Ar- 
cidiacono, Myra Arlin, Steven Arlin, Jen- 
nifer Arseneau, Christopher Atwood, 
Christopher Aubrey. 


Shae Baddour, Michele Baglione, 
Judith Bailey, Colleen Baker, Deborah 
Bannon, Calorea Baron, James Barr, 
Kimberly Barry, William Barry, Peter 
Bartlett, Christine Batchler-Beauvais, 
Christopher Bates, Catrina Battle, Mar- 
cia Beaulieu, Susan Becker, Elaine 
Bedard, Kevin Belmonte, Lisa Bennett, 
Tobi Bennett, Beth-Ann Benoit, Elaine 
Berckman-Gibson, Glen Bergendahl, 
Joseph Bernier, Diane Berry, Joan 
Bibaud, Scott Bishop, Dawn Blynn, 
Joanne Blynn, James Bosco, Yvonne 
Bouchie, Mary Bowman, Susan Boynes, 
Joseph Bozek, Bonnie Lee Brennan, Jane 
Bresnahan, Judith Bresnahan, Laura 
Briggs, Veronica Brochu, Megan Broyer, 
Bonnie Bruce, Debra Brunault, Norman 
Brunelle, Stephen Bryan, Gloria Buckley, 
Michelle Burket, Patricia Buswell. 


Joseph Caiado, Sherri Capuano, Mat- 
thew Carbone, Janet Caredeo, Deborah 
Carmody, Timothy Casazza, Eva Castro, 
Debra Catalano, Nadine Catalfimo, David 
Catania, Sandra Cayer, Karen Cham- 
pagne, Gerda Chase, Kathleen Chase, 
Anne Childs, Mary Ciaccia, Lisa Cian- 
ciolo, Pamela Clark, Patrick Clay, Jeff 
Clothey, Janet Cogger, Christine Cole, 


Cynthia Colleypriest, John Collopy, Lor- + 
na Connelly, Shelly Connolly, Susan Cor- © 


bett, George Corbin, John Cormier, 
James Coryea, Christine Costanzo, 
Pauline Cote, Sharie Courtney, Cynthia 
Crean, Marie Credit, Patricia Crowley. 


Kim D’Anna, Darlene Dalphond, Lisa 
Dambrosio, John Danese, Deborah 
Davis, Kevin Davis, Roberta Davis, 
Denise Davoli, Linda DeGregorio, David 
DeLuca, Julee DeMarco, Angelika 
' Deaven, Charlene Deering, Amirnaz 
Dejbaakhsh, Kevin Delahunty, Laurie 
DesRoches, Denise Deschenes, Johnna 
Deslauriers, Kerrie Despres, Eric 
Desrochers, M. Resta Detwiler, Dyan 
Deuplisea, Tracy Deveau, Caroline DiCec- 
ca, Diane DiGianvittori, Guy DePietro, 
Lisa DiRamacca, Holly Dickinson, Lori 
Ann Diliegro, Kimberly Dineen, Rachel 
Dodier, Timothy Donohue, Lisa 
Donovan, Margaret Doucette, Rhonda 
Dow, David Drescher, Gregory Drogos, 
Jenny Ducharme, Jay Duchin, Guylaine 


CAMPUS NEWS 


Dean’s list for spring, 1986 


It is my pleasure to provide this Dean’s 
List for Academic Honors for the Spring 
1986 semester. The list includes students 
enrolled in the Day Division and in the 
Division of Continuing Education. 

Each semester students enrolled in the 
Day Division and the Division of Conti- 
nuing Education and Community Ser- 
vices are placed on the Dean’s List for 
Academic Honors if they met the follow- 
ing requirements: 

1) carried at least 12 credit hours for the 
semester, and 
2) attained a quality point average of 


3.00 or better. 

Academic performance at the level of 
the Dean’s List is a significant ac- 
complishment — an accomplishment that 
requires talent, hard work, and per- 
sistence. Speaking for the college — its 
officers, faculty, staff and fellow students 
— I offer sincere congratulations and best 
regards for the continued achievement 
and success of each student. 


Signed, 
Norman Landry, 
Dean of Student Services 


Dulae, Scott Durand, Carlton Durkee, 
Brian Dwinell, Cheryl Dzioba. 

Linda Early, Erica Eastman, Douglas 
Edwards, Susan Eggleston, Toni El- 
Dirani, Thomas Erhard. 

Andrew Fanaras, Ward Farrington, 
Paul Fay, Edward Fedele, Ana Feliz, Lisa 
Finnegan, Brian Fisher, Michelle Flynn, 
Laura Fogel, Sharon Fontaine, Leo Four- 
nier, Donna Fowler, Neil Frasca, Sr. Nan- 
cy Fraser, Cynthia Fredette, Barbara 
Freeman, Susan Freeman. 

Paula Gagne, Paula Gamache, Sean 
Gannon, John Garfi, Roger Garneau, 
Lynda Garrett, Elizabeth Gaw, Wendy 
Gazda, Susan Gedney, Charles Geisler, 
Diane Gendreau, Kristine Gendreau, 
John Gibson, Daryl Gibson, Heather 
Gilmartin, Katie Gingras, Richard 
Glasheen, Lynn Glidden, Barbara 
Goldberg, Judith Good-Elia, Gina 
Gosselin, Vasiliky Gotsis, Kathleen 
Grant, Sharon Grecco, Diane Guarino. 

Holly Hackman, John Haddad, 
Suzanne Hajj, Jon Hale, James Hall, 
Suzanne Hargraves, John Harris, 
Michael Harvey, Robin Hasty, Charles 
Hawes, Kathleen Hawkes, Maribeth 
Hayes, James Healy, Kelly Heffron, 
Kathryn Heinze, Wendy Hering, Frank 
Herland, Elizabeth Herling, Jean Hieber, 
Christopher Hill, Lillian Hines, Debbie 
Hodge, Sandra Hoh, Janet Hopkin, 
Karen Hopping. 

Ralph Iasimone Jr., Mark Irving. 

Martha Jackman, Michael Jensen, 
Michael Johnson, Richard Johnson. 

Timothy Kachel, George Kalil, Robin 
Kane, Diane Kane, Margaret Kao, Diane 
Karampatsos, Lisa Kazangian, Michael 
Keaney, Kevin Kelleher, James Kelley, 
Michelle Kelly, Christine Kelly, Marian 
Kelly, Margaret Kennedy, Patricia Ken- 


nedy, Larry Kent, Laura King, Sonja 
Knightly, Jill Kochanczyk, Karen Kohr, 
Daniel Komenda, Nancy Komusin, 
Magadalena Kowalska. 

Kristine Lacroix, Michele Laferriere, 
Alice Lamarco, Daniel Lanen, Lisa 
Lascola, Lisa Laterza, Janet Latourelle, 
Joseph Lazzaro, Karen Leavitt, Donald 
Leblanc, Aurora Lebron, Annette Legare, 
Dorothy Lemieux, John Lescarbeau, 
Sharon Levesque, Pamela Lewis, Siu Li, 
Sheila Long, Elizabeth Lucas, Gina Luc- 
chesi, Maureen Lundergan, Lisa Lundy, 
Bette Lynch, Lori Lyskowsky. 

Karen MacCormack, Christine 
Machado, Milisa Majewski, Cynthia 
Makonis, Brett Maloney, Robert Malynn, 
E. Victoria Mann, Leslie Mann, Mary 
Marcello, Kimberlee Marchand, Michelle 
Marchand, Bonita Marques, Jeffrey Mar- 
quis, Carol Marshall, Scott Martin, 
Patricia Martino, Gerard Masiello, Janet 
Mayne, Paul McCarthy, Suzanne 
McDonald, Sheila McEnany, Pamela 
McKenzie, Jennifer McKie, Glenn 
McKiel, Jean McKillop, Patrick 
McLarney, Joan McLaughlin, Julie 
McLaughlin, Cheryl McLean, Merle 
McLeod, Deborah McNamara, Linda 
McPhail, Eduvigis Medina, William 
Melody, Todd Merrick, Donna Merrill, 
Steven Messeck, Julie Messina, Cheryl 
Meuse, Janet Mies, Ann Miller, Jeffrey 
Miller, James Milner, Christopher Milone, 
Kevin Mooney, Donald Moore, Patricia 
Moraites, Brendan Moran, Kathleen 
Moran, David Morand, Lisa Morrell, Lisa 
Morrill, Leigh Moscato, John Motta, Lin- 
da Mullen, John Murphy, Gale Murray. 

Cynthia Nastasia, Margaret Neill, 
Carolyn Netti, Jeffrey Nicholas, Andrea 
Niska, Donna Nolan, James Noonan, 
Susan Noone. 


Patricia O’Connor, Ellen O’Keefe, Nan- 
cy Oldak, Kelly Oliver, Cathy Olson, Jon- 
Michael Otis, Kimberly Ouellette. 

Teresa Pacheco, Jonathon Parker, 
Johnna Papoulias, Lisa Paradis, Ronald 
Parolisi, Lawrence Parsons, Teresa 
Paszko, Michele Patenaude, Jennifer 
Paul, Lynne Pelletier, Marie Pelletier, 
Maureen Pelletier, Angel Pellot Jr., 
Louise Perry, Christopher Petit, Linda 
Pica, Christine Pihl, Lisa-Louise Pilato, 
Jeffrey Pitocchelli, Christine Poitras, 
Renee Poitras, Linda Poulin, Charles 
Pouliot, John Prue. 

Christine Quaglietta, 
Quigley. 

Bruce Rader, Janis Raymond, Donna 
Renaud, Mark Richard, Michael 
Riendeau, Aileen Robinson, Laureen 
Roche, Elizabeth Rockafellow, Dana 
Rogers, Timothy Rogers, Robert 
Romans, Richard Rosa, Stephani Ross, 
Daniel Ross, Lawrence Russman, 
Timothy Ryan. 

Gina Salemi, Connie Sambataro, James 
Sanders, Emily Sanderson, Robin San- 
ford, Nellie Saporito, Elaine Sarcona, 
Katherine Savage, Lisa Scarelli, David 
Scher, Louis Schleier, Marci Schwartz, 
Ann Scott, Sandra Scotti, Jennifer 
Scuderi, Kerry Shairs, Alice Shairs, 
Deborah Shannon, Julie Sharp, Chuck 
Sharpe, Gail Sheehan, Cornelius Sherlock, 
Anna Marie Shields, Wen Hua Shui, 
Robert Sidney, Steven Simes, Brian 
Smith, Brian Smith, Kathleen Smith, 
Lisa Southwick, Margaret Souza, Marie 
Spaulding, Marlene Spearman, Elizabeth 
Stewart, Laura Stewart, David Susen, 
Sharon Symes. 

Roy Tarr, Denis Taschereau, Lorna 
Teal, Charlotte Theberge, Jill Thrasher, 
David Thurlow, Deborah Tilden, John 
Timony, Thomas Toner, Margaret 
Trainor, Charles Trihias, Lisa Troisi, 
Christopher Tuccolo, Kevin Tucker, 
Miriam Tuliso, Matthew Turner. 

Michael Valentino, Richard Vass Jr., 
Rita Vega, Heidi Verville, Deborah 
Vynorius. 

Kenneth Wadman, Andrea Wallace, 
Raymond Walton, Michael Washburn, 
Donald Weeks, Julie Welch, Joan Wells, 
Nancy Wentworth, Laurie White, Scott 
White, Sarah Whittle, Karen Wiggin, 
Karen Wilbur, John Williams, Louis 
Winslow, Nancy Wise, Patricia Woidyla, 
Mary-Ann Woodman, Kelly Woughter, 
Melissa Wright. 

Leslie Young. 

Heidi Zahn, Ralph Zampitella, Maria 
Zangari, Mark Zappala. 


Kimberly 


Jean Adie gets BU Trustee Scholarship 


Jean Marie Adie, 1986 Northern Essex 
Community College graduate from 
Nashua, N.H., has been awarded one of 
ten Boston University Trustees Scholar- 
ships earmarked for transfer students. 

As a Trustee Scholar, Adie will receive 
full tuition and fees for two years and par- 
ticipate in a special program of intellec- 
tual and cultural activities. 

Trustee Scholarships are awarded on 
the basis of academic standing, leader- 
ship qualities, and demonstration of a 
high level of motivation. 

Adie will be studying philosophy with 


a minor in biology. She aspires to be a col- 
lege professor like her father, Charles, 
who is chairperson of the department of 
mathematics at NECC. 

Jean’s 4.0 average at NECC earned her 
this year’s excellence in liberal arts 
award. In addition, Jean plays the guitar 
and keeps active with ballet and aerobics. 

During her first year as a BU Trustees 
Scholar, Adie will be required to attend 
weekly lectures and discussions at the 
home of Professor William Shannon, a 
former U.S. ambassador to Ireland and 
director of the program, 


The weekly program will span a wide 
range of topics from current issues to the 
arts. 

Adie is the latest in a long line of Nor- 
thern Essex Community College 
graduates to be awarded a BU Trustee 
Scholarship. 

Selected each year from a pool of ap- 
plicants from across the United States, 
NECC recipients over the past five years 
have included Edward Knowlton, 1982 
graduate from Salem, NH; Judith Sirski, 
1984 graduate from Bradford; James 
Comins, 1984 graduate from Merrimac; 


William Kelley, 1985 graduate from 
North Andover; and Paula Fuoco, 1985 
graduate from Nashua, NH. 

Sirski, currently a BU Trustee scholar, 
believes that NECC’s high academic stan- 
dards are the reason for the high number 
of NECC graduates accepted to the 
program. 

“NECC is a quality school,” Sirski said. 
““At NECC, I learned the skills to do what 
I’m doing now.” Sirski has maintained a 
3.48 average in BU’s communications 
program, while working as a reporter for 
the Haverhill Gazette. 


Twenty-seven high school students get full tuition 


Northern Essex Community College 
has awarded 27 graduating high school 
students with full tuition scholarships for 
the 1986-87 academic year. 

The scholarships are based on recom- 
mendations from high school guidance 
counselors, teachers, administrators, and 
coaches, in three categories: academic ex- 
cellence, athletic ability, and distinctive 
contribution to the high school or 
community. 

The award will be renewed for a second 
year contingent upon the student’s com- 
pletion of a minimum of 24 credits, and 
maintaining a good academic standing. 

Students receiving scholarships are: 


Edward Perusse, Academic Achieve- 
ment, Amesbury High School; Carolyn 
Ford, Distinctive Contributions, St. 
Joseph’s High School; Maureen Jones, 
Academic Achievement, Shawsheen 
Technical School; Mark Kelley, Academic 
Achievement, Billerica High School; Lisa 
Duprey, Distinctive Contributions, 
Dracut High School; Cynthia Turner, 
Academic Achievement, Dracut High 
School; Monique Stewart, Distinctive 
Contributions, Exeter High School; 
Cheryl Charest, Athletic Achievement, 
Pentucket Regional High School; 
Michelle Christian, Academic Achieve- 
ment, Whittier Vocational High School; 


Melanie Dupuis, Academic Achievement, 
Haverhill High School; Renee Corbiel, 
Academic Achievement, Lawrence High 
School; Cynthia Espin, Academic 
Achievement, Lawrence High School; 
Sheila Foster, Academic Achievement, 
Greater Lawrence Technical School; Nan- 
cy Gosselin, Academic Achievement, 
Greater Lawrence Technical School; 
Leo Hamel, Academic Achievement, 
Greater Lawrence Technical School; 
Maryanne Matthes, Academic Achieve- 
ment, Lawrence High School; Sergi Rigo, 
Athletic Achievement, Lawrence High 
School; Jamal Zefta, Academic Achieve- 
ment, Lawrence High School; Martha 


Collins, Athletic Achievement, Lowell 
High School; Judith Fulton, Academic 
Achievement, Lowell High School; Wan- 
da Lamarre, Academic Achievement, St. 
Joseph’s High School; Jana Sullivan, 
Athletic Achievement, Greater Lowell 
Technical School; Kimberly Wilson, 
Distinctive Contributions, Keith Catholic 
High School; Kelly Catalano, Academic 
Achievement, Pentucket Regional High 
School;, Carolyn Lyons, Academic 
Achievements, Triton Regional High 
School; Emily Duvernay, Distinctive 
Contributions, Salem High School; and 
Ann Marie Callahan, Academic Achieve- 
ment, Keith Catholic High School. 
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Porter, Credit get $300 
foundation scholarships 


This year the recipients of the Northern 
Essex Community College Foundation 
scholarships for $300 each were Kathleen 
Porter and Marie Credit. 

Porter, Bradford, is in the registered 
nursing program in the evening division. 
She has participated in health fairs at the 
college as well as the off-campus com- 
munity. She has been a volunteer at the 
Merrimack Dialysis Center, 

Mother of two, she has been active in 
the PTC at Greenleaf School. She is an 
Eucharist Minister at Sacred Hearts 
Church. 

Credit, Haverhill, is enrolled in the ex- 
ecutive secretary/accounting program. 

She has worked as tutor of shorthand 
and assisted at the graduation ceremony. 


College graduates 
25 practical nurses 


Northern Essex Community College 
graduated 25 practical nurses in a 
ceremony on July 25 in the college center. 
Each student nurse lit a candle from the 
class adviser Flora McLaughlin, to sym- 
bolize the passing of the light of learning. 

NECC accepted the LPN program from 
the Greater Lawrence Technical School in 
1982. Recently, the program relocated on 
the NECC campus. 

State Representative Kevin Blan- 
chette, Lawrence, was the speaker. Blan- 
chette helped to appropriate funding for 
the transfer of the LPN program to 
NECC. 


Nolan named 
for Rurak honors 


Donna M. Nolan, Newburyport, has 
been awarded the first James P. ‘‘Jake” 
Rurak Memorial Scholarship. 

The scholarship, which covers full tui- 
tion for a semester at Northern Essex 
Community College, is awarded annual- 
ly to a student who has an interest in pur- 
suing a career in community or public 
service. 

Nolan, mental health technology major, 
graduated May 31. She served on the stu- 
dent senate several semesters and is 
employed full-time as a nursing assistant 
at Anna Jacques Hospital. She has done 
volunteer work at the Lawrence-Haverhill 
Women’s’ Resource Center, the 
Newburyport Women’s Crisis Center and 
Alliance for the Mentally II. 

Rurak, former state senator, was in- 
strumental in making possible the 
establishment of Northern Essex Com- 
munity College. 

Dr. James R. Rurak, son of the late 
senator, says “The family is very pleased 
to be able to assist potential leaders in 
public and community service in receiv- 
ing the kind of academic background 
available at Northern Essex Community 
College.” In addition, a portrait of Rurak 
painted by Haverhill artist Mark Hayden 
has been donated to the college. 


Faculty awards 
four scholarships 


Faculty Association scholarships were 
awarded to these persons at the May 31 
graduation, 

Recipients included Glen Bergendahl, 
Karin Frank, Kenneth Wadman, and 
Julie DeMarco. 


OSD group goes 
to Washington D.C. 


In the spring, April 30-May 2, a group 
from the Office for Disabilities attended 
the Conference of the President’s Com- 


VARIETY 


P.R. photo. 
STEVE SARDELLA, 
new president 
of the Alumni 
Association, 
presents alumni 
award to Olga 
Williams, retired 
chairperson of 
the Northern Essex 
business division. 
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a commitment to hard work. And, while 
they do depend on public services while 
getting on their feet, most are paying 
their own way and contributing to the na- 
tion’s prosperity in a few years. 


What effect on culture? 

Some restrictionists are less concerned 
with the economic impact of immigration 
than with its effect on American culture. 
Few themes in American history are so 
consistent as worries about ethnic 
change. With each new wave of im- 
migrants, fears are expressed that this 
group is different and unlikely to 
assimilate. 


The present concern centers on 
Hispanics, who account for 40 percent of 
legal immigrants. For the first time in our 
history, the majority of immigrants speak 
just one language and some people worry 
that this group will not be motivated to 
assimilate — that they will remain a 
culture apart. 


But, it is argued, Hispanics cannot be 
regarded as members of a single culture 
and there is little reason to believe they 
will not adapt as well as previous im- 
migrants. Those who hold this view are 
troubled by the suggestion that we 
should try to control the ethnic mixture 
of immigrants. The American tradition is 
rooted in a commitment to equal oppor- 
tunity, they argue, and our immigration 
policy should carry out this 
commmitment. 


mittee on Employment of the Handi- 
capped in Washington, D.C. 

Among those students attending were 
Kim Deneumoustier, Edward Fyfe, 
Richard Lawless, Kathy MacDonald and 
Thomas Weller. Staff members included 
Rubin Russell and Linda Comeau. Rebec- 
ca Russell also accompanied the group. 
They stayed at the Washington Hilton 
Hotel, site of the conference. 


Ceremonies opened with a Marine Band 
concert. Hugh Farrington, star of the 
television show ‘‘T.J. Hooker,” was the 
master of ceremonies. 

The group attended the Employer’s 
Banquet Wednesday evening. Ms. 
Wheelchair America, 1986, was the MC 
and entertainers were Capitol Steps, com- 
edy group. 

Participants sélected different 
workshops and seminars to attend depen- 
ding on their interests. One of the most 
popular ones was called Marketing your 
Abilities. 

The Exhibit Hall was another popular 
activity. It featured exhibits and displays 
depicting the latest in equipment and in- 
formation for those with disabilities. One 
was a computer with the ability to talk 
and respond to and/or be operated by eye 
contact. 

The group did some sight-seeing, 
visiting Gallaudet College, the 
Washington Monument, the Space and 
Air Museum and some of the other 
museums. 


Proponents of another position of im- 
migration have quite a different concern. 
As they see it, we have lost sight of the 
nation’s promise as a haven to those seek- 
ing refuge. Instead of cutting back on ad- 
missions, they say, we should honor our 
historical commitment and provide 
refuge to more of those fleeing in despera- 
tion from economic or political 
difficulties. 


Because of the convulsive political and 
economic circumstances of the past two 
decades, the world is teeming with 
refugees. At the same time, the number 
of refugees admitted to the U.S. in each 
of the past few years is declining, in spite 
of the fact that our immigration laws 
make special provisions for refugees. 


Policy fair? 

Critics of the current policy disagree 
with its preferential treatment of people 
fleeing from Communist regimes, while 
most of those coming from non- 
Communist countries — no matter how 
fearful they are of political persecution — 
are regarded as economic refugees and 
sent back home. 

Because it is so difficult for many of the 
impoverished and oppressed to come here 
legally, they take the risk of coming il- 
legally. Some people believe the most im- 
portant part of the immigration problem 
would be solved if illegal entry were ef- 
fectively deterred. 

The chief reason for the lack of more 
stringent measures to stop illegal entry 


at the borders and to apprehend illegal 
immigrants who are in the country is not 
insufficient resources, but a national 
tradition that rejects such measures. 

Some people feel we should make stay- 
ing in this country illegally less attractive 
by withdrawing benefits such as educa- 
tion and medical care, and by making it 
against the law to hire undocumented 
aliens. 

But others contend the problem of il- 
legal immigration has been exaggerated 
and say such enforcement measure are in- 
consistent with our tradition as.an open 
society. 

Keeping unwanted aliens from its 
shores is a difficult task for a nation of 
immigrants that has often managed to 
live up to its promise of offering shelter 
to huddled masses fleeing poverty or 
persecution in search of freedom and 
opportunity. 

Even more difficult is deciding who is 
welcome. The centennial celebration of — 
the Statue of Liberty is an occasion, not 
just to renew century-old ideals, but to 
recast them in a form appropriate to the 
1980s. 


Editor’s Note: This is one of a series of . 
non-partisan on subjects to be discussed 
at National Issues Forums in 46 states 
this fall and winter. 

“Immigration: What We Promised, 
Where to Draw the Line” will be the topic 
studied at Northern Essex forums Oct. 12 
and 13. 


Join the Foundation 


The Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege Foundation was incorporated in 1972 
to aid and participate in the development 
and improvement of Northern Essex 
Community College. 

The Foundation awards four $300 
scholarships each year to qualifying 
students at the college and has given 
awards to the Fine Arts Department, a 
noterack for student communication, an 
oversized bulletin board for the student 
center, a stage skirt for formal presenta- 
tion and has sponsored cultural and 


educational events at the college. 

Won’t you become a Friend of Northern 
Essex Community College? The goal.of 
the Foundation is to grow and develop in- 
to a truly significant contributor to the 
educational and cultural life of the college. 
Your understanding of and commitment 
to Northern Essex will help the Founda- 
tion meet this goal. 

We look forward to sharing the develop- 
ment of the Foundation with you. Your 
membership is tax deductible. 

Richard L. Schapker, president 
NECC Foundation Inc. 


Return the following form to: Membership Chairman, NECC Foundation Inc., 


100 Elliott Street, Haverhill, MA. 01830. 


NORTHERN ESSEX COMMUNITY COLLEGE FOUNDATION INC. 


Please enter my membership in the Northern Essex Community College Foundation. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


() $5 for individual membership 
() $25 for business membership 
() $10 for family membership 

(] $100 for individual life member 


new membership 
membership renewal 
C) $25 non-profit organization 


$100 and up for corporate membership 
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College begins 
business series 


Northern Essex Community College, in 
cooperation with the American Manage- 
ment Association Extension Institute, 
initiated a development series this month. 

The institute is nationally recognized 
for its broad range of programs to assist 
students to develop and maintain profes- 
sional skills. 


NECC offers 
special program 


Northern Essex Community College is 
offering a new special enrichment pro- 
gram for high school minority students 
who want to enter nursing. The program 
helps students who speak second lan- 
guages develop language, math and 
science skills. 

The new enrichment program will not 
only benefit entering students, grades 9 
to 11, but its long-range benefits will in- 
clude a program for nurses who can assist 

the growing population of Latins and 
Asians with their in-hospital and out- 
patient language problems. 

For further information, contact 
Marcia Hohn, 374-3869. 


College hosts 
vet skills program 


Northern Essex Community College 
will host a new program of training in 
small business development and manage- 
ment skills in Massachusetts for Vietnam 
veterans. One program, offered at 
NECC’s Haverhill campus, began 
September 3. 

The program is taught in conjunction 

- with the University of Massachusetts 
(Boston), with the assistance of the Com- 
monwealth’s Office of Veterans Affairs. 


Center for Business 
presents seminar 


The Center for Business and Industry 
at Northern Essex Community College, 
a service-provider to regional business, 
presented a seminar in the psychological 
techniques of selling June 24 at the Col- 
lege’s Bentley Library conference center. 

The seminar was designed to teach how 
to motivate and reward your sales force. 
New selling techniques, including being 
in control of the selling situation, were 
taught. David Kurlan, certified trainer for 
the Sandler System was speaker. 


Jobs skills stressed 
at LEEP program 


During the summer the Lawrence 
Education Employment Project (LEEP) 
of Northern Essex Community College of- 
fered a 12-part Employability Skills 
Training Program on getting a job for in- 
terested LEEP students and other 
Lawrence residents who are unemployed 
or underemployed. 

The program was developed by the oc- 
cupational skills center at Northern 
Essex under the auspices of the college’s 
Center for Business and Industry. 

Funded through a Title III Grant from 
the U.S. Department of Education, the 
bilingual course provided participants in- 
formation and skills for finding a job. 
Weekly two-hour sessions covered such 
topics as identifying interests, cultural 
awareness, assessing community 
resources, writing resumes and applica- 
tion letters, interviewing for a job, and 


CAMPUS NEWS 


PR photo 
MANAGEMENT SERIES: Northern Essex Community College is beginning a new series on manage- 
ment in September. Discussing the classes are (from left) John Peroni, dean of continuing education 
and community services; Ellen Skryness, coordinator-manager of the program; and Marcia Seaward, 
director of the American Management Association Extension Institute, which is working in coopera- 
tion with NECC.. 


AN ENRICHMENT 
program: 
prospective 
nursing students 
study to 

improve language, 
math and science 
skills. (From left to 
right) Carmen 
Taversa, Doreen 
Martin, Wendy 
Savio. 


Workshops offer real estate advice 


For anyone interested in buying or sell- 
ing a home, Northern Essex Community 
College offers a variety of practical real 
estate workshops this fall. 

House hunting in the valley 

Wondering how to begin? ‘‘House Hun- 
ting in the Merrimack Valley”’ offers pro- 
spectivee buyers the opportunity to take 
advantage of the accumulated knowledge 
of Lee Dodd, one of the most respected 
realtors in the Merrimack Valley and 
director of the Andover Chamber of Com- 
merce. This one evening workshop will be 
held Tuesday, Sept. 30, at the Haverhill 
campus, and will be offered again Tues- 
day, Nov. 18 at the Dracut campus. 

Learn about lending 

Concerned about financing? ‘‘Introduc- 
tion to Residential Lending’”’ provides 
first time buyers and current homeowners 
with an overview of residential lending 


programs. Paul J. Nasser, manager of An- 


dover Loan Center of the Beverly Savings 
Bank, teaches this one evening workshop 
Thursday, Sept. 25 
House renovations 

Is more work needed on your dream 
house? ‘‘House Repairs/Renovations: 
Planning Ahead’ is a one evening 
workshop Tuesday, Sept. 23 on planning, 
setting priorities, and working with 
tradespeople. Mary Ann Wayne, owner of 
a general contracting/construction 
business in Merrimac, teaches this 
workshop 

How to Invest 

Do you want to explore real estate in- 
vestment? ‘‘Multiple Family Housing’’, 
a five week course Mondays, beginning 
Sept. 8, compares costs, explains tax ad- 
vantges, and suggests what to look for in 
multiple family housing. Jack Ruth, ex- 
perienced bank and fee appraiser, teaches 
the course, ‘“‘Real Estate Investing, Tax 


learning about employment and the law. 

LEEP Director Kathy Rodger said the 
program should enhance a person’s abili- 
ty to find a job which promises a better 
future. 


Motivational strategies 
subject of workshop 


Northern Essex Community College’s 
Center for Business and Industry at 
Northern Essex presented a workshop on 
people management Sept. 18. 

Four psychologists — Robert Berk, 
Richard L. Dowall, Emanuel Kay and 
Gardner D. Yenawine — offered presen- 


tations on these topics: developing 
managers and supervisors, managing and 
motivating mature workers, motivating 
and retaining the teens and workers in 
their twenties; and recruiting and selec- 
ting entry level workers. 

The program was designed to 
demonstrate successful motivational 
strategies to achieve goals for improving 
employee performance and self-esteem. 


NECC kicks off year with 
gala open house 


Northern Essex Community College 
kicked off the school year with a gala 


Benefits and You,’’a one evening 
workshop held Wednesday, Sept. 17 and 
again Wednesday, Nov. 5. The course will 
give you practical information to develop 
your personal real estate portfolio. Jack 
White, investment manager of Century 
21 in Dracut, is the teacher. 


Selling your home? 

Are you thinking about selling? 
“Preparing Your House for Sale’, a three 
week workshop Tuesday evenings begin- 
ning Oct. 28, will give your helpful hints 
to realize the true value of your home. 
This course is taught by Mona Spaulding 
of Mona’s Realty in Newburyport. 


For more information on tuition and 
how to register, call Vicki Michaud at 
Northern Essex Community College, divi- 
sion of continuing education and com- 
munity services at 374-3800. 


open house for prospective students of all 
ages Monday evening, Aug. 25 at the 
main campus. A stretch limousine was 
available for free rides around the tree- 
lined campus. Tours were given of cam- 
pus facilities. Science labs and the com- 
puter center were open. 

There were on-going demonstrations of 
some of the non-credit courses offered by 
the division of continuing education, in- 
cluding gourmet cooking, ballroom dan- 
cing, quilting, word processing, and dried 
flower arranging. 

Visitors had an opportunity to meet the 
faculty members, ask questions about 
financial aid, and learn about a variety of 
opportunities for part-time and full-time 
study during the day or evening. 
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Workshops begin 
in October 


A series of modular computer 
workshops designed to introduce the use 
of microcomputers and software in word 
processing, data base, and electronic 
spread sheets will be presented by June 
Fontes, coordinator of the academic com- 
puter laboratories. The series is spon- 
sored by the Office of Staff Development. 

Those without previous experience with 
microcomputers, must register for the 
first or second module in order to be 
prepared for the third module. 

Sessions for module one (Introduction 
to Apples) will be Wednesday, Oct. 1 from 
Noon to 1 p.m., Monday, Oct. 6 from 5:30 


to 6:30 p.m., and Wednesday, Oct. 15 
from 5:30 to 6:30 p.m. 
Introduction to IBM 

The first session for Introduction to 
IBM are Wednesday, Oct. 15 from Noon 
to 1 p.m., Tuesday, Oct. 21 from 5:30 to 
6:30 p.m., and Wednesday, Oct. 22 from 
8:30 to 6:30 p.m. 

The second session begins Wednesday, 
Oct. 22 from Noon to 1 p.m. and con- 
tinues Tuesday, Oct. 28 from 5:30 to 6:30 
p.m., and Wednesday, Oct. 29 from 5:30 
to 6:30 p.m. 

Lotus 1-2-3 

Three sessions are set for study of 
Lotus: 1-2-3 at Noon on Wednesdays, 
Nov. 5, 12, and 19. 

For more information, contact Judith 
Kamber, director of staff development at 
2xt. 3955. 


Leominster Hospital 
donates analyzer 


Northern Essex Community College is 
the recipient of a Collins modular lung 
analyzer (CMLA) donated by the 
respiratory department of Leominster 
Hospital for use in the college respiratory 
therapy technology program. 

The analyzer is a pulmonary function 
testing machine which assists in the 
diagnosis of lung diseases and can help 
with the detection of diminished 
breathing capacity. 

Professor Christopher Rowse, coor- 
dinator of Northern Essex’s respiratory 
therapy program, says that the machine 
is ‘‘an extremely valuable teaching device 
for instructing respiratory therapy 
students in the area of pulmonary func- 
tion testing and analysis.” 

John R: Dimitry, president, expressed 
his gratitude to the hospital for its 
generous contribution. ‘‘Such donations 
are critically important to the college’s 
capacity to continue to deliver high quali- 


ty educational programming which in-: 


cludes laboratory experiences in which 
students have an opportunity to utilize 
state-of-the-art equipment,’’ he said. 


School 


Faculty have been working with the in- 
teractive learning staff at the college’s in- 
structional media department on video 
productions to enhance teaching. 

During the last school year Frank 
Leary, business division, worked with 
technical staff to develop a computer- 
interactive video lesson on salesmanship. 
The five steps of the sales processd are 
illustrated with visits to a local bank and 
car dealer. 

Pat Taglianetti, coordinator of the 
medical records program, put together a 
video titled Introduction to Coding. 
Taglianetti will use the computer to assist 
in the instruction of coding. 

An earlier project to assist in the 
teaching of reading by Patricia McDer- 
mott, reading strategies teacher, took her 
to the European Reading Conference in 


Eleven study abroad 


Nine in London, 
two in Florence 


by Chris Marsh 

This fall the Overseas Academic Pro- 
gram, directed by Usha Sellers, has 
carefully selected 11 students attending 
NECC to continue their studies in other 
foreign countries. 

Nine of these students are attending 
Ealing College in London, England. They 
are: Deborah Bradbury, Elizabeth 
Bridgewater, Cynthia Colleypriest, Marie 
Dmohowski, Karin Frank, Kelly Ann 
King, Siukwan Li, Caren McDonald and 
Julie Perkins. 

The other two are attending Scvola 
Lorenza de Medici, in Florence, Italy. 
These students are Joseph Puccia and 
John Nicosia. ~ 

The Overseas Academic Program is 
sponsored by Northern Essex Communi- 
ty College and the International Studies 
Committee. It was created to allow 
students not only to develop a broader 
educational and cultural background but 
also to give them the opportunity to 
become part of the society where they are 
studying. They do this by attending 
school and living as though they were 
natives in the country. The program pro- 
vides an excellent opportunity to travel 
to neighboring countries and meeting 
other international students. 

On Sept. 3 NECC hosted the Ealing 
College (London) Orientation Program for 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
students. 

Professors John Armstrong and Alison 


Wood of Ealing, London, discussed with 
students important facts concerning 
education and life in England. Some of 
the topics included in the discussion were 
the curriculum and courses, housing, a 
description of the resources and facilities 


Kim Pickard photo 


DR. USHA SELLERS, 
coordinator of the 
International 
Studies 

Program. 


at Ealing, the higher education set-up and 
money matters such as banking. Since its 
beginning at NECC in 1984, the overseas 
academic study has been a great success, 
and a wonderful éxperience for many 
students. 


Octoberfest slated for Oct. 27 


by Michele Reardon 

Plans for NECC’s first Octoberfest 
slated for Oct. 27 - 30 are nearly complete. 
Octoberfest is a celebration of ethnic 
groups including Hispanics, Irish, 
Italians, and Germans. 

Activities include a different ethnic 
meal in the cafeteria each day, accom- 
panied by appropriate music. There will 
be foreign films in the student center 
theatre, raffles for international prizes 
that could include weekend trips and free 
dinners, and displays and slide presenta- 
tions. There will also be a “Beautiful 
Baby Contest’’ in which students will 


College has 


by Shannon Barnhart 

Northern Essex Community College is 
becoming an incredible melting pot due 
to the English as a Second Language pro- 
gram here at the college. The ESL pro- 
gram, initiated by Sandra Fotinos, and 
coordinated by Allan Hislop, is a con- 
tinously growing program at NECC. 

ESL classes include many students 
from places such as Taiwan, Lebanon, 
Hong Kong, the Dominican Republic, 


produces videos 


Dublin, Ireland, in the summer of 1985. 
Additionally, she was invited to be a 
presenter at the National Reading Con- 
ference in Newport, R.I. : 

The video curtain call, developed by 
Susan Sanders, drama teacher, has 
generated much interest on campus. 
Sanders is authoring another computer 
based instruction designed to teach 
students how to respond to essay 
questions. 

Marjory Martin, English department, 
is preparing a video about writers from 
Concord — Emerson, Thoreau and 
Hawthorne for American Literature 
classes. 

This fall, workshops have provided a 
focus on new developments in the 
technology, including the shift to laser- 
disk systems. 


have a chance to identify faculty from 
their baby pictures. 


A costume contest and a final concert 
to end the festivities are still in the first 
stages of planning. 


These events are sponsored by the Of- 
fice of Student Activities and the Inter- 
national Studies Committee to raise 
money for a NECC scholarship fund to 
benefit those students who wish to study 
abroad. The co-chairmen are Cindy 
Crivaro, assistant professor of behavioral 
sciences, Steve Michaud, director of stu- 
dent activities, and David Micus, assis- 


melting pot 


Puerto Rico, Poland, Greece, and Colum- 
bia. Most ESL students come from 
Lawrence and are living with relatives in 
the area. 
Many flee political situations 
in native countries 

Many students in the ESL program 
come to study in America due to the 
political situation in their own country. 
Education becomes difficult and many 
feel there are more opportunities here. 
Some feel there are more economic 
possibilities in America, Fotinos says. 


The program began in 1972. It consists 
of three different sections. One is the 
upper-level which has courses ESL 3 and 
ESL 4. Both are taught for seven hours 
a week. The students enrolled in these 
‘courses are also taking regular courses at 
the college. 


“These students are very advanced. 
They have had a lot of English,’ says 
Fotinos. 

For students with a lower level of 
English skills, there are two other sec- 
tions. One is a day program and one is an 
evening program. These programs are set 


up at the Lawrence campus. 
The day program consists of four levels: 
A, B, C, and D. These are very intensive 


_and are taught 25 hours per week. 


A student in level A who has had no 
English can graduate from level D two 
years later and take regular classes at the 
college after completing a placement test. 
The evening program meets twelve hours 
a week. 


tant registrar. 

This semester, there are 11 students 
studying various subjects in Europe. 
They are all in either London, England or 
Florence, Italy. The money raised from 
Octoberfest will be available to those who 
wish to travel to foreign countries to at- 
tend school. They are eligible to apply for 
financial aid. 


Octoberfest will take place in various 
locations around the campus. While you . 
are enjoying yourself, you will be helping 
your classmates to broaden their 
horizons. 


GO FORIT 


A semester in 
England or Italy of 
Mexico or yet another 
country. . 

Yes ... be part of an 
NECC student group 
studying and living 
abroad. 


Financial aid available for eligible 
students. 


For further information, 


contact: Usha, Sellers, 
Room C-390, or call 
374-3969 


_ by Judy Sirski 

_ It’s a given — everybody dies. 
_ Although it’s a subject that’ 8 difficult to 
_ think about, hard to acknowledge, and 
_ nearly impossible to discuss, it remains 
_ inevitable. 

But 23 students at Northern Essex 
Community College are learning that dy- 

_ing can be an interesting, and not 
_ hecessarily morbid, topic. 

During an intensive three-week course 
taught by Psychology Department Chair- 
man James C. Bradley, the group has 
listened to Hospice volunteers and 
spoken with terminally-ill people. They’ve 

_also visited H. L. Farmer and Sons 
Funeral Home, 106 Summer St., for a 

_ look at what goes on behind the scenes. 

__ “Death is the universal that we know. 
Yet, it is the subject most of us deny,” 
says Bradley. 

“We use words such as ‘croaked’, 

_ ‘pushing up daisies’, and ‘passed away’ 
to talk about death. When a member of 
our family is terminally ill, we refuse to 
believe it or talk about it. We sedate peo- 
ple, facing tragedy so they won't cry, 
scream or be angry. We hide the grave 
site at funerals with fake green, grass 
carpet and disguise our caskets with 
flowers.’’ 

Bradley encourages his students to talk 
about death, and then to go beyond the 
talk to acceptance. ‘It’s important to live 
completely until the day you die. And 
that’s not possible until you learn to live 
with the knowledge of your own death,” 
he says. 

Death and dying research is relatively 
new, having begun only about 15 years 
ago. Foremost in the field is Elizabeth 
Kubler-Ross whose books and lectures 
are used frequently in courses nationwide. 
Yet teachers find it difficult to teach since 
there is no nationally-defined body for 
research on the subject, and no real 
discipline from which teachers can draw 
material. - ’ 

Laura Mackie, a student in the school’s 
nursing program, was caught by surprise. 


VARIETY 
‘Pll never forget this class’ 


“Tt’s not what I expected,” she said. The 
Newburyport resident signed up for the 
course,’ prepared for texts, tests and 
theory. ‘‘Instead,’’ she said, ‘‘I gained a 
lot to think about. I am even more sure 
now that I want to be a Hospice nurse.” 

“We feel close,’’ said Denise LeClair, 
East Hampstead, N.H. Members of the 
class share feelings, questions and 
answers about death, many raised when 
Bradley asked them to write their own 
obituaries and eulogies. 

“Jim asked us to think about what if 
we died tomorrow,” said Chris Carbaugh, 
Salem, N.H.., “If I knew that, I’d go home 
and tell my family I loved them. So I did. 
I am going to say it more.” 

Other members of the class say they 
are less worried about death, and feel 
more information about the psychological 
changes that take place in people who 
learn they are dying. 

‘‘We encourage education about mak- 
ing funeral arrangements,”’ he said. ““We 
explain to the class what happens here, 
from the time we get the call from a 
hospital that a person has died, until the 
funeral is over.” 

Farmer has hosted several Death and 
Dying classes at the funeral home and 
says the visits are a two-way learning ex- 
perience. Hospice trainees also visit. 

Each group is treated like a grieving 
family and is taken through the process, 
step by step, from filling out information 
cards to selecting a casket. Visitors are 
left alone in the casket room so they can 
browse. 

Students also visit a place that griev- 
ing families never see — the embalming 
room. Resembling an old-fasioned kit- 
chen, the room is small and lined with 
white cabinets. A slanted white porcelain 
table is in the center of the room. 

Funeral director and embalmer Ter- 
rence Mullins, explains the embalming 
process, showing students the various 
pieces of equipment and detailing their 
use. A 30 percent formeldehyde solution 
is used to preserve the body for up to five 


PROFESSOR JIM BRADLEY, teacher of course on death and dying. 


days. 
After viewing the room, one student 
said, “I think I’ll be cremated.” 


But funeral director Robert Kneeland 
explained that she might not get her 
wish, since custody of the body is given 
to the next of kin who can dispose of it 
as he chooses. 


Pre-arrangements are one way to help 
lessen the emotional burden that falls on 
family members when a death occurs. 
Also, if arrangements are pre-paid, the 
cost is inflation-proof. 


“T’ll never forget this trip or this class,” 
said Patty Berking, Boxford, ‘‘I am deter- 
mined not to worry so much about 
mindless things, to live in the present.” 


Courtesy, Haverhill Gazette. Judith Sir 
ski, now a reporter for the Gazette, was 
feature writer, editor and columnist for 
the Observer 1982-84. She is the recipient 
of a full scholarship offered by the 
Trustess at Boston University where she 
will complete work for her bachelor’s 
degree in December. 


Evening teachers are unsung heroes 


At Northern Essex Community College 
on Aug. 18, the division of continuing 
education and community services along 
with the office of staff development, spon- 
sored a dinner workshop which featured 
as its guest speaker, Dr. Edward Deevy, 
president of Deevy Associates of North 
Andover. 

Deevy, who consults on an interna- 
tional basis with school systems in the 
United Kingdom and Ireland, noted the 
trend towards consumerism in the 
delivery of professional services. As presi- 
dent of a management consulting group, 
Deevy discusses market strategies on 


both sides of the Atlantic, and believes 
his international consulting gives him 
objectivity. 


Client pays the freight 

Deevy said that the client today ‘‘pays 
the freight,” and that managers are mak- 
ing a conscious effort to be responsive to 
give consumers what they want. 

In opening remarks at this dinner 
workshop, President John Dimitry and 
John Peroni, dean of continuing educa- 
tion and community services, stressed 
Northern Essex Community College’s 
commitment to division of continuing 


education and community services pro- 
grams. Judith Kamber, director of staff 
development, said that the office of staff 
development was available to support 
division of continuing education and com- 
munity services offerings. 


Deevy described the continuing educa- 
tion instructors as ‘“‘unsung heroes’’ who 
were motivated by pride and who con- 
tributed to the growth of their students. 
He noted that NECC has a tradition of 
serving the.community and that the em- 
phasis on continued education was in line 
with this tradition. 


Student as customer 
Deevy said that the consumer trend is 
apparent in areas of hospital care, bank- 
ing, legal services and education. The em- 
phasis is on the ‘“‘student as customer’’. 


He also said that the orientation towards 
a student customer means a strong com- 
mitment to providing high quality educa- 
tion. Three critical areas must be con- 
sidered, according to Deevy: management 
commitment, employee participation and 
customer perspective. A discussion 
period followed on how NECC can con- 
tinue to address these areas. 


Dislocated workers 
retrained, counseled 
in Special program 


Dislocated workers from Haverhill’s 
Ornsteen Heel Co., which closed in 
March, are undergoing a retraining and 
counseling program at Northern Essex 
Community College. 

The two-phase program was created 
and implemented by Northern Essex at 
the request of the Division of Employ- 
ment Security and the state’s Industrial 
Services Corporation. 

Sixteen participate 

The first phase, started in May, was a 
three-week program designed to provide 
the participants with an employability 
plan, according to Dr. Larry M. Douglas, 
coordinator of Northern Essex’s voca- 
tional programs. Sixteen of the 42 
dislocated workers, most of them former 
production and office workers for the heel 
company, participated. 


Phase one encompassed three parts: 
self-exploration, which provided par- 
ticipants with an awareness of their skills, 
interests, and values; career explora- 
tion/world of work, which presented ex- 
posure to traditional and non-traditional 
occupations; and employment planning 
and preparation, which covered topics 
such as resume writing, cover letters, and 
interviewing. 

Some pursue further training 

After the first phase of the program, 
the group was divided into two groups: 
those who wanted to start their job 
search immediately and those who 
wanted to pursue further training or 
education. 

The first group was then assisted in 
planning for a self-directed job search and 
the second was provided with further 
trade and educational options. In the se- 
cond group, four specific options were 
identifed, including GED preparation, 
electronics assembly, business/office 
automation, and cosmetology. 


Alliance meets tonight 


Northshore Gay and Lesbian Alliance 
will meet at NECC on Tuesday, Sept. 23 
at 7 p.m., room C111. Students and facul- 
ty are welcome. 


Northern Essex 
gets HEART 


$60,000 grant for 
single parents 


A $60,000 grant to support a program 
designed for single parents to explore 
careers in a variety of health-related fields 
has been awarded to Northern Essex 
Community College. 

The new HEART (Health Exploration 
and Related Training) program will 
enable students to earn a mini-certificate 
that could lead to entry level jobs or ad- 
vanced study, according to Jean Poth, 
chairperson of the division of business. 

The new program began Sept. 8. 
“Financial aid is available to qualified 
students,’’ Poth said. 

Students in the program will explore 
careers for such jobs as medical record 
technician, medical transcriber, and 
medical secretary. ‘‘There will be a core 
curriculum of five courses and a field 
trip,” according to Poth. 

“This program is especially designed 
for low-income,, single parents of all ages 


who are looking for training which could 
provide them with the opportunity to 
start a new career in a growth field,”’ said 
Poth. 

The college offers A.S, degrees and cer- 
tification programs in a variety of health- 
related fields, and graduates of this one 
semester program could transfer into one 
of those programs or enter the job 
market,’’ according to Poth. 

The college received the $60,000 grant 
from the Massachusetts Department of 
Vocational Education. 

Individuals interested in learning more 
about the program should contact the 
Admissions Office at Northern Essex, 
374-3600 for further information. 


Earn $90 per month 


Donate plasma. Study while 
you donate. Open Monday 
through Saturday. 


KBI Donor Center 
346 South Broadway 
Salem, New Hampshire 
603-893-8167 
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LINDA HUMMEL—SHEA, coordinator of library services. 


Meet the library staff 


by Mary Ann Grabowski 

A student’s first sojourn to the library 
can be an extremely overwhelming ex- 
perience. Switchboard, micro-film and 
copy machines, study cubicles, index files, 
signs, magazine racks and people all 
around. 

The staff is comprised of five profes- 
sionals, all public service oriented, whose 
main goal is to meet student needs. 

Professionat staff 

Linda Hummel-Shea, Coordinator of 
Library Services, is responsible for 
scheduling, budgeting, and purchasing of 
materials, both books and non-book 
materials excluding periodicals. All 
library staff activities are coordinated by 
her. Hummel-Shea received her master’s 
degree in library science from Simmons 
College and has worked in the library at 
NECC since 1979. 

Her position has changed as the institu- 
tion has grown. ‘‘It is much busier than 
in 1979 with all staff having to work the 
reference desk in order to meet the needs 
of the students,” she says. 

Circulation Librarian is Louise Bevilac- 
qua. She is in charge of work-study 
students and responsible for keeping the 
second floor area of the library organiz- 
ed. She takes charge of of the reserve 
book collections and is involved with 
reference work from the circulation desk. 

Bevilacqua comes to NECC with a 
bachelor of arts degree in English 
literature from Merrimack College. 

Those students who have had either a 
general or bibliographic instructional tour 
of the library are familiar with the 


North East Essex District 
Alliance for the Mentally Ill 


Assessment 
of 
Mental Health Services 
in the 
Haverhill, Newburyport area 


Areas served: 


Amesbury, Boxford, Georgetown, 
Groveland, Haverhill, Merrimac, 
Newbury, Newburyport, Rowley, 


Salisbury and West Newbury. 
Annual Meeting 


Monday, Oct. 6, 1986 at 7:30 p.m. at 
the Library Conference Area at Northern 
Essex Community College, Haverhill. 


Panel Moderate: Senator Nicholas J. 
Costello. 


Panel Members: Commissioner Ed- 
ward M. Murphy, Senator Robert C. 
Buell, Representative Frank A. Emilio, 
Representative Barbara Hildt, Represen- 
tative Thomas G. Palumbo. 


Public is invited — refreshments served 


‘The staff is comprised of five 
people, all public service 
oriented, whose main goal is 
to meet student needs.’ 


Reference Librarian, Ruth Hooten. She is 
usually found sitting at the reference desk 
or helping students with reference 
material. Orientation to the library and 
how to do research is her speciality. 
Faculty also make use of Hooten’s exper- 
tise through computer literature 
searching. 

Hooten has been at NECC for the past 
four years and has a master of arts degree 
in library science from Pratt Institute in 
New York. 

NECC’s Cataloguer Gail Stuart. She is 
responsible for cataloguing classifications 
of new materials received. She trains 
students in filling in card catalogues. 

Stuart is presently working with 
Hummel-Shea to automate circulation. 
This project is expected to be complete 
within the next year. 

For the past five years Stuart has work- 
ed in the library at NECC and has a 
bachelor of arts in English literature from 
the University of Maine. 

Carolyn Scharfenberger is the 
periodical reference librarian, accountable 
for the maintenance and selection of 
periodicals and microfilms. As with most 
of the other library staff, She works at the 
reference desk and does some 
bibliographic instruction work with 


MET ema ear: Lee sre Grn ea Tal 


Help Bon Secours 
make the rounds. 


Join the Bon Bike-A-Thon 
for a scenic 20-mile ride 
Sunday, Sept. 28 at 9 a.m. 

Help enhance quality care for 
cancer patients. Bikers solicit 
pledges for each mile ridden. 

For information call 
687-0151, ext. 2109 


Earn Money and 
Get College Credit 


Still time to enroll for social science 
coop ed programs 


Deadline Is Oct. 1 
See John Whittle, Coop Ed 
Coordinator for Social Sciences, 
Classroom Building, Room 372 


Phone 374-5882 


Possible Jobs In These Categories: 
Respite Care, Nursing Home, 
Pre-School Teaching 
Political Campaigning, Big Brother 
And Big Sister Programs 


Support center helps 
students understand 


by Marie Barysky 

Many students do not realize what the 
Academic Support Center is and what it 
offers. 

The center is an organization that helps 
students get a clear understanding of 
what goes on in and around college every- 
day. The counselors listen to your pro- 
blems, answer any questions that you 
have, and make the necessary referrals. 

Some of the services offered are 
assisting in career decision making, 
academic tutoring and advising, counsel- 
ing support and support for students 
with a learning disability. 

The center gives students the necessary 
help they need at registration and con- 
ducts evaluations of your course work. A 
professor is given an evaluation sheet 
regarding a particular student and is ask- 
ed to complete it. This gives the student 
an opportunity to know exactly how he 
or she is doing in the class. 

If you are a student who needs advice 
or support or if you just want to learn 
how to study better, stop in the academic 
support center or call them and make an 
appointment. They are located in room 
C-201 and their telephone number is 
374-5808. 


Tutors are 


by Parvin Pourghomi 

If you need help with your courses, 
don’t hesitate to get a tutor. There are 
tutors for most academic subjects. For 
example, a student needing any help can 
find a tutor in the sciences, languages, 
behavorial sciences, computers, and 
government. 


There are no tutors for math, writing 
or reading. For these subjects, you should 
go to the appropriate center if you need 
help. 


There is a math center on campus 
where students can go for assistance. 
Also, if you are interested in teaching and 


students. 

She has just completed a computeriz- 
ed periodicals list to aid both students 
and faculty. 

Employed at NECC since early 1984, 
Scharfenberger has a masters in library 
science from Simmons College. 

Staff functions as a whole 

None of the staff functions alone. They 
are all important parts that make up the 
whole research center, allowing the 
students the individual help they need. 
The staff hopes students won’t be afraid 


$60 PER HUNDRED PAID 
for remailing letters from 
home! Send self-addressed, 
stamped envelope for 


information/application. 


Associates, Box 95-B, 
Roselle, N.J. 07203. 


GAME ROOM 


Open Daily 
8:30 a.m. to 8:80 p.m. 


Come on down! 


Pool, Ping Pong, Table Soccer, 
Video Games 
and TOURNAMENTS! 


For further information contact: 


Diane Johnson in the Game Room, 
te 3732. Located in the student center 


A newcomer at the center is Blair De 
St. Croix, head academic adviser. De St. 
Croix graduated from Suffolk Universi- 
ty in Boston where he obtained his 
bachelor’s in psychology. He later attend- 
ed Boston University where he received 
his master’s degree. 


De St. Croix has been working in the 
counseling field for 15 years. He started 
by working in a referral center at Suffolk 
called New Directions. From 1979 until 
1985, he worked at the Department of 
Youth Services as clinical director for a 
secure treatment program. He worked 


with the rehabilitation of juveniles. 

Although De St. Croix helped many 
adolescents, he says he is more comfor- 
table in a college environment. “I love 
working with people and it is so satisfy- 
ing to know that I have helped a person 
who was actually looking for it.”’ He is 
happy to be at Northern Essex. 


He is working hard to organize many 
more programs and workshops to benefit 
the students. If anybody would like to get 
in touch with him, he is located in C-201 
and on campus Monday through Friday. 
frm 8:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


available 


you want to earn some money, you should 
speak with the peer tutor program super- 
visor, Penny Kelley. ! 

For students who want to be tutors, 
there are five workshops. These 
workshops are: 

1. orientation; 2. learning styles; 3. who 
to see if you have a problem; 4. learning 
disabilities; 5. study skills. 

The money you can earn from tutoring 
is $4 per hour. If you do workshops, 
however, you can get paid for more than 
just tutoring. 

The tutoring center is in room C-201. 
The hours are Monday-Friday 8:30 a.m. 
to 1:30 p.m. 
or embarrassed to ask for help when do- 
ing research. 

The faculty also benefits from the 
library. They may set up bibliographic in- © 
struction for their students for general or 
specific research objectives. 

What, no research to do? The library 
has the best seller books and magazines 
and is warm in winter and cool in 
summer. 

(Library hours: M-Th 8 a.m.-9 p.m., F 
8 a.m.-5 p.m., year round, except for 
major holidays) 


“SPRING BREAK 87” 


Earn a free vacation to Ft. 
Lauderdale or the Bahamas. 
Students seriously interested 
in becoming a campus rep, 
please call: 1-800-87-BEACH. 


STUDENT 


| TUTORS NEEDED 


in all subjects 


lf you want to: 
e Earn money 
e Help others 
e Keep up your own skills 


Become an Academic Support Center 
Peer Tutor 
$4.00 per hour 


APPLY TO: 

Penny Kelley, Coordinator 
Peer Tutor Program, Room C-201 
Academic Support Center 
TEL: 374-5809 


by Barbara Boutin 
In the effort to cut federal spending, 
financial aid for college students in this 
juntry may be cut by 7.6 percent in 
scal 1987. 
" According to The Chronicle of Higher 
ucation, the across the board cuts will 
be required if Congress and the President 
fail to deal with reducing the deficit to 
154 billion by Oct. 1. 
_ More than one billion dollars would 
have to be cut from the budget of the 
Department of Education, and with the 
November elections coming up quickly, 
Congress won't want to be responsible for 
the required reductions. 
_ The proposed cuts will affect the Pell 
Grant, Guaranteed Student Loan, Na- 
tional Direct Student Loan, Supplemen- 
tal Grant, College Work Study, and the 
State Student Incentive Grant, along 
with many other federal programs. 
Richard Pastor, financial director, says 
7.6 percent cut will hurt students unable 
to attend college, especially those who de- 
pend on the GSL. 
Enough money for this year 


Cooperative 


by Susan Briggs 

Last year, the office of cooperative 
education was responsible for the employ- 
ment of four to five hundred students in 
their chosen fields of study. These are the 
verifiable placements. Other students are 
placed with the assistance of job fairs and 
valuable information from this office. 

In addition to the added income, if the 
job entails sufficient academic quality, 
three credit hours may be obtained with 
a minimum of 180 hours on-the-job 
training. . 

Another advantage is the experience 
factor. Dr. Abbott Rice, director of 
cooperative placement, stresses the im- 
portance of “‘trying out’’ a job to make 


Student Health Service 
Workshops 


Sept. 24, “It’s Fun to be Fit for Life.” 
Sept. 26, “What Students Should Know 
About Alcohol.” 
Sept. 29, “Parents with Alcoholism: Kids 
with Hope.” (Part 1) 
“Parents with Alcoholism: Kids 
with Hope.”’ (Part 2) 
Oct. 3, “Managing Stress, Anxiety and 
Frustration.’ (Part 1) 
Oct. 6, “Managing Stress, Anxiety and 
Frustration.”’ (Part 2) 
Bt &, “Managing Stress, Anxiety and 
Fustration.”’ (Part 3) 
Oct. 10, “Managing Stress, Anxiety and 
Frustration.” (Part 4) 


Rot. 1, 


presented by 
NECC Student Health Services 
in the 
oS Cafeteria Alcove 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays 
11:30 to 1 p.m. 
by 
Suzanne Harvey, R.N. Intern 
; and 
Andrea Merrill, Counseling Intern 


Harvey signs on 
as nurse intern 


by Norma J. Pike 
_ Suzanne Harvey, a Salem State College 
student and nursing supervisor for 
Melrose/Wakefield Hospital, will be 
terning in student services at Northern 
Essex Community College as a bachelor 
of science in nursing candidate and 
registered nurse intern. Harvey is com- 
pleting her community health service re- 
quirements for graduation. 

Her duties will be to participate in 
health workships and to provide medical 
assistance to students. Her internship is 
oe through December. 


| 


q 


File photo 
DICK PASTOR, financial aid director. 


“Many students need the GSL to at- 
tend college,’’ he says, ‘“‘but students who 


FINANCIAL AID 
inancial aid for students on chopping block 


were attending Merrimack and Bradford 
and find themselves in trouble financial- 
ly will still be able to afford NECC.”’ 

Pastor also says there is an adequate 
amount of money for this academic year. 
In fact, a record amount was distributed 
this semester with 55-60 percent of 
students at NECC receiving some kind of 
aid. That translates into about $2.7 
million. 

Several new federal laws concerning 
procedure changes affecting nearly all 
financial aid applicants were passed in the 
spring. 

The first requires applicants to 
demonstrate their eligibility or ineligibili- 
ty for a Pell Grant before certification of 
a GSL. 

Also, any GSL for $1,000 or more will 
be disbursed in at least two payments. 
The second half will be received in or near 
the second semester. 

Part-time students can get aid 

Some good news for part-time students 
is that for the first time, NECC will be 
able to offer financial assistance to 
students who are only taking one course. 


In the past a student must have had a 
minimum of six credits to apply. The 
funds are now available through the Part 
Time Student Eligibility for Grant 
Program. 

“The problem is students who don’t 
apply because they think they’re not eligi- 
ble,”’ Pastor says. More information and 
applications will be mailed and will be 
given a month to apply. With all the new 
paperwork, many students and families 
unfamiliar with the aid process may be 
frightened to apply at all. Pastor hopes 
this will not be the case. 

Fortunately, the proposed cuts in aid 
will not affect state funds. In the last four 
years, state aid has increased 130 percent, 
and of the total increases that NECC has 
received over the same time period, two 
thirds of it is state funded. Pastor says 
Gov. Dukakis is responsible. 

May appeal to Washington 

If the federal cuts do take effect, Pastor 
and the financial aid office may ask 
students to write letters to appeal to 
Washington for help and are confident it 
will work if enough students get involved. 


education helps students find jobs 


sure the chosen career is one that the stu- 
dent will be comfortable with. 

“If a student hasn’t tried out his career 
field, we may have a job for him. The pro- 
gram helps you get a flavoring of what’s 


' going on in the real world,” he says. 


Field experience program 

Sometimes, after graduation, students 
have trouble landing jobs related to their 
fields of study because they have no ac- 
tual experience. A remedy to this problem 
is now available to students enrolled in 
the business management and executive 
secretarial programs at Northern Essex. 
It is a two and a half year program that 
includes a six month work experience 


period as well as the regular two years of 


PATRICIA KEPSCHULL, health services. 


academic study. 

The program is designed to provide 
students with a chance to gain valuable 
experience that will better prepare them 
for the job market. Jean C. Poth, 
chairperson of the business division, says, 
“Tam a fervent supporter of cooperative 
education. I feel that experience and 
education go hand in hand.” 

There is no doubt that on-the-job train- 
ing and experience can be a crucial fac- 
tor considered by a potential employer. 
Barbara O’Connor, job developer, plans 


_ to turn what may seem to be average jobs 


into valuable work experience. Her con- 
tact with employers, job site visits, and 
personal assistance will ensure that the 


File photo 


Merrill named counselor intern 
at NECC’s student health services 


Andrea Merrill has joined the student 
health services as counseling intern. 

She will be offering services for per- 
sonal and couples counseling, group, 
crisis intervention and referrals. 

She is from Antioch/New England 
Graduate School, Antioch University, 
Keene, N.H., and is majoring in counsel- 
ing psychology. She received her 
undergraduate degree in behavioral 
science, from the University of New 
Hampshire. 


Besides completing professional train- 
ing programs in communication skills and 
crisis intervention, she also has ex- 
perience working as a member of the Lon- 
donderry Family Mediation Program and 
the Rockingham County Hospice. 


She will be available in the health 
resource center, room 135, student center 
Mondays and Wednesdays from § a.m. to 
4 p.m., and Fridays from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
Merrill’s internship lasts until May. 


Clubs plan new activities 


Behavioral sciences 
sponsors bodyworker 
The Behavioral Sciences Club at the 
college will present Carol Ray, R.N. to 
speak on massage therapy with a 
demonstration Wednesday, Oct. 1 at 


noon, C-361 (social sciences lounge). All 
are welcome. 
Ray is a certified bodyworker. 


The Agape Fellowship has a new name 
The Open Door Chapter will be meeting 


students are receiving quality training. 

O’Connor was involved in a similar pro- 
gram at Merrimack College where she 
designed and implemented a cooperative 
education plan for their computer science 
program. 

This program is “experimental” in that 
Northern Essex is the first state college 
in Massachusetts to initiate such a plan. 
O’Connor’s enthusiasm and experience, 
as well as her contacts in the industry, 
make her confident that the field ex- 
perience program will be a successful 
venture. 

Interested students may sign up Mon- 


day, Tuesday and Wednesdays in room 
B-316. 


Students with 
one course are 
offered grant 


Now for the first time, Northern Essex 
will be able to offer financial assistance 
to students who are taking only one 
course. 

These funds have become available 
through the Massachusetts Part-Time 
Student Grant Program, a pilot program 
established by the Board of Regents to 
assist less than half-time students to at- 
tend college. 

The maximum award for this program 
will be no higher than the amount of tui- 
tion and fees. To apply for this award, 
students must complete either the 
Massachusetts Part-Time Student Grant 
Program Application available in the 
Financial Aid Office or the standard 
Financial Aid Form (FAF). Students will 
have to verify their income and dependen- 
cy status using the college’s regular 
verification process for student financial 
assistance. 

In this year of great change in the stu- 
dent financial assistance regulations and 
procedures, the new part-time student 
grant program should be able to assist 
over 200 students a semester with a 
minimal level of paperwork and process- 
ing time. 


Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays at 
noon in C-109 for Bible study, prayer, 
outreach, music, support and fellowship. 

The Open Door Chapter is the new 
name for the Agape Fellowship. 

For more information, see Professor 
James Gustafson, third floor, liberal arts 
building. 
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— =" _ Knights win, 10-3 


Soccer team siesta Negi Megane 8 
has 22 players 


scrimmage season Sept. 12 with a decisive 10-3 romp 
over Bunker Hill Community College. The key to the 
victory was their early offensive attack in which the 
team scored five runs in the first inning and five more 
in the second. 

Coach Mike Rowinski said before the game, “‘I just 
hope we can pick up where we left off in the spring. We 
had a slow start (2-4), but then went on a tear after that 
and finished 18-5. I look to start off strong this fall 
because we left off on a good note.” 

The defending MJCAA state champs did just that by 
getting to Bunker Hill pitching early. 

In the first inning with runners on first and second, 
Tom Blair ripped a double into right field, which drove 
in the first run of the game. 

Then, with the bases full of Knights, Mark Boisvert 
drove in two more runs with a double of his own. NECC 
quickly added two more runs and led 5-0 after one inning. 

Cardello has fine outing 

Starting pitcher Billy Cardello had a fine outing for 
the Knights. In three innings of work, he gave up only 
two runs and struck out two batters. His best inning 
was the third, when he held the opposition hitless. 

Catcher Steve Provencher contributed by ending the 
first inning, picking off a runner stealing second. He also 
batted in the last run of the of the first inning by hit- 
ting a sacrifice grounder to short. 

30 plus try out 

“This team has great balance and great depth,” said 
Coach Rowinski. “I had 30 plus candidates come out this 
fall and had to make some tough cuts. I’m very op- 
timistic about our future this year because we have 
many sophomores returning, which will help the club a 
great deal.” 


The Northern Essex soccer team has 
reason to be excited this year. This season 
has just begun and already the players 
are 2 and 0 with wins coming over Went- 
worth and Bradford Colleges. 

The team, which has 22 players, has a 
new head coach. Angelo Cassanelli, who 
has been assistant coach since 1979 and 
is one of the founders of the program, has 
been appointed. His assistant is Aniello 
Guerra, teacher from Greater Lowell 
Regional Vocational Technical School. 

Guerra started coaching soccer at 
Pelham High School in 1974. In 1978 he 
left to teach at Greater Lowell where he 
took over the soccer position in 1979. He 
coached there until the past year. 

In 1984, he was team coordinator for 
the 1984 Olympic Soccer games at Har- 
vard Stadium. He worked with Iraq, 
Canada, Norway, Chile and France. 

‘‘We have the nucleus of a good team,” 
Guerra says. ‘‘They are starting to blend 
as a unit and they have a good a chance 
to win a lot of games.”’ 


Jeff Guerra 


Community Classic 


ee -— ... After the Bunker Hill game, the Knights had three 
games in a row, including a strong UNH team. 
has track events PITCHER'S MOUNB! Gare aie BRA Sean Gearin photos,” When asked about the fall schedule, Rowinski said, 
On iSunday Sent iti Lan uate : “We got some good quality clubs to play. North Shore, — 
resource center at Salem State sponsored acpi ecwacsdet MA poe ous Buf thes es 
the Seconds Aunwal Gorsmne tyiClasse. the fall season is all about, to rebuild for spring. 


This fun filled day consisted of various 
track and field events, such as a six-mile 
road race, a tug-of-war, an obstacle relay 
course, the 75 yard dash and a few other 
exciting contests. 

A few of the teams that competed for 
the Community Classic Cup were West 
Lynn Creamery, WNSH radio, Salem 
State College, and our own Northern 
Essex Community College team. 

The NECC team captain was Mike 
Pelletier who participated in the road race 
along with Burt Berthiame, Vic Motz, 
Bob Sacchetti, and Peter Flynn. 

Other NECC team members were Presi- 
dent John R. Dimitry, Donna Johnson, 
Alice Fisher, Mary Harada, Rosemary 
Loveday, Anne Pelletier, Carolyn 
Scharfenberger, Ellie Hope-McCarthy, 
Kathy Borusso, Jim Helleson, Jack Hess, 


and Chuck. Lombardo. 
Among 22 teams competing, NECC 


placed within the top five in six out of 11 
events. Which isn’t very bad considering 
there were 21 other teams competing. 
The Classic was established in 1985 to er 
bri eness to the role of health and - Sean Gearin photos earin photos 
fitness as part of our working lives as well TAG OUT at Knights baseball game with Bunker Hill. AIMING FOR THE BALL, Knights game Sept. 


as our leisure time. [ 12. 


NECC Intramural Calendar 1986 Soccer Schedule 


Activity Meeting Date September 
(12 p.m, in Gym unless 
otherwise noted) ; 
Flag Football Sept. 10 Sept. 12 Day Date Opponent Where . . Time 
*Martha’s Vineyard Bike Trip Sept. 10 Sept. 19-21 Wed. Sept. 24 Daniel Webster Away 4 p.m. 
Deep Sea Fishing Trip Sept. 12 Sept. 14 Fri. Sept. 26 Bunkerhill Away 4 p.m. 
*Saco River Canoe Trip Oct. 1 Oct. 10-12 Mon. Sept. 29 Cape Cod Away 4 p.m. 
Par 3 Golf Oct. 1 Oct. 8 
Cross Country Run Oct. 1 Oct. 10 October 
Street Hockey Oct. 10 Oct. 15 
Women’s 3 on 3 Oct. 10 Oct. 20 D n Wh Ti 
Video Tournament Oct. 10 Oct. 24 ‘de a oeee ok il H nis 4 dis 
Pool Tournament Sign upinGym_ Nov. 3 cs oS ere one ge ome p.m. 
or Game Room Thur. Oct. 2 Greenfield Home 4 p.m. 
Ping Pong Tournament Sign up in Gym _ Nov. 19 Sat. Oct. 4 Cape Cod Home 12 p.m. 
or Game Room Tues. Oct. 7 Bradford College Away 4 p.m. 
Free Throw Contest Sign up in Gym _ Dec. 3 Thur. Oct. 9 Becker Jr. College Away 4 p.m. 
or Game Room- Sat. Oct. 11 Wentworth Institute Home 12 p.m 
bce Peangee ar Mon. Oct. 13 SMUTI Home 4 p.m. 
* Participation is limited. Deposit is required. Tues. Oct.14 Bunkerhill Home 4 p.m. 
: 3 , cae ; Thur. Oct. 16 Mass College Pharmacy Away 4 p.m 
For further information regarding any activity, contact either Mon. Oct. 20 ‘ Daniel Webster Home 4p.m. 
Jack Hess, ext. 3820, room 123, Gym Building; or Andrea Woodbury, Sat. Oct. 25 GBSCC Tournament Home TBA 


ext. 3819, Room 125, Gym Building. Sun. Oct. 26 GBSCC Tournament Home TBA 
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Lady Knights champs 


The Lady Knights of Northern Essex 
have been named softball champions of 
the Massachusetts Community College 
Athletic Conference due to the ineligibili- 
ty of a player on the Berkshire Communi- 
ty College team. 

To maintain player eligibility through 
a sports season, the player must be a full- 
time student. A player at Berkshire who 
was enrolled for 12 credits at the start of 

‘the season, withdrew from one course, 
reducing her credits below 12 and into 
part-time student status. 

_ According to MCCAC rules, the 
Berkshire team must forfeit all the games 
she played in. 

_ The Lady Knights lost to the Berkshire 
‘team in the finals. As a result of the 
forfeitures, the Knights have been nam- 


ed the champions. George Soucy 


Men Knights capture title 


The Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege Knights men’s baseball team cap- 
tured the Massachusetts Community 
College Athletic Conference Champion- 
ship by defeating Quinsigamond Com- 
munity College on Saturday, May 3, at 
the Quinsigamond campus in Worcester. 

The Knights rallied to defeat Quinsiga- 
mond 12 to 11 in the ninth inning of the 
game. This win capped a 16-win, five-loss 
season. 

Northern Essex Athletic Director Jack 
Hess credited the win to Coach Michael 
Rowinski. “Mike Rowinski may be young 
at 27, but his experience in dealing with 
players and his knowledge of the game of 
baseball is responsible for the team’s suc- 
cess,’ Hess said. 

Rowinski, who graduated from Nor- 
thern Essex in 1981 with a degree in 
criminal justice, has been head coach of 
the Knights for three seasons and earlier 
served as assistant coach for two seasons. 


College offers canoeing 


Northern Essex Community College is 
offering a one-week canoeing adventure 
to the Florida Everglades National Park 
from Dec. 26 to Jan. 3. This park is the 
third largest in the U.S. and the biggest 
expanse of wilderness in the East. A 
natural history treasure, it hosts a varie- 
ty of unusual flora and fauna. The trip 
consists of six days of leisurely canoeing 
and camping, allowing ample time for bir- 
ding, fishing, and wildlife photography. 

There will be an informational meeting 
on Tuesday, Sept. 23, when David Har- 
randen, president of North American 
Canoe Tours, Inc., will make an audio- 
visual presentation about the trip and will 
answer questions. The meeting is at 7 
p.m. in the library conference area. 

The approximate cost of the trip is 
$895, which includes airfare from Boston 
to Miami, ground transportation, lodg- 
ing, all food while on canoe trip, all cam- 
ping and canoeing equipment. The trip 
will be led by John Halloran of Merrimac, 
who has led adventure programs for 
NECC since 1981. 

Space is limited to 10 participants. A 
$100 refundable deposit holds space. For 
more information, contact Nancy Brown 
in the continuing education and com- 
munity services office at 374-3800. 


Tennis courts available 


Northern Essex Community College 
has platform tennis facilities available to 
the public free of charge. Platform tennis 
is the only year-round outdoor racquet 
sport ever invented. In fact, it is primarily 
a winter sport. 

The court is made of aluminum with a 
sand paper surface and has a heating 
system to melt snow and ice during the 
winter months. 

Friends of Northern Essex are in the 
process of organizing a platform tennis 
club. Interested parties may call Claire 
Conway in Amesbury at 388-4465; Janet 

Corrigan in Newburyport at 462-6759; or 
Carl Beal at 374-3818. 


SPORTS 
Panel discusses sports careers 


by John Jordan 

On Wednesday, Sept. 10, the Northern 
Essex Community College Association 
presented a panel on careers in sports. 
The panel featured Lou Schwechheimer, 
Charlie Ryan and Greg Herbert. 

Schwechheimer graduated from 
Northern Essex in 1977. He went on to 
receive a degree in communications from 
U-Mass, Amherst, in 1980. 

While at U-Mass he began his career 
with the Pawtucket Red Sox, becoming 
director of public relations for Boston’s 
Triple A team. Then he was promoted to 
the position of assistant general manager 
in 1984 and became general manager in 
1986. 

Schwechheimer said he looks for kids 
who are willing to pay the price. “If you 
love sports, set your goals high and don’t 
give up on them.” He is a strong believer 
in higher education. 

ULowell coach graduated from 
NECC In 1964 

Ryan graduated from Northern Essex 
in 1964 and later received his bachelor’s 
degree in physical education from 
Plymouth State and his master’s degree 
in education from U-Lowell. He has been 
Lowell’s basketball coach for 12 years, 
leading the Raiders to three appearances 
at the Eastern Massachusetts Division I 
North Championships. 

U.S.A. Today named the Raiders one 
of the top 25 teams in the country. Ryan 


P.R. photo 


GREG HERBERT, CHARLIE RYAN, LOU SCHWECHHEIMER AND CARL BEAL. 


has won numerous coaching awards. 
Ryan a seven-time winner 
Ryan is the highest paid coach in the 
area, but money isn’t everything to this 


_ seven time winner of the Lowell Sun’s 


coach of the year award. 

He feels a responsibility to the kids say- 
ing, ‘‘I am sort of a role model for these 
kids. They spend more time with me than 
they do with their parents.’’ Ryan wants 
his team to play hard, but he still wants 


them to have fun. 

Herbert graduated from the Universi- 
ty of Maine in Portland. He started 
Cedardale six years ago. He is in charge 
of racquet sports and marketing. He feels 
that education is one of the most impor- 
tant aspects in life. 


Northern Essex offers a degree in 
liberal arts with a concentration in 
physical education. 


Coach predicts a winning season 


by Mark Kelley 

Students at Northern Essex can expect 
a banner year in sports. According to 
Jack Hess, director of athletics, enroll- 
ment in varsity sports is the highest it 
has ever been. 


The baseball team’s head coach, Mike 
Rowinski, is very optimistic about the 
season. The Knights went 18-5 last 
season after a slow start. 


Their five losses were to teams that 
made the tournament. In post-season 
play they won the state championship. 
The Knights should have been named 


regional champions after beating regional 
champs Wonset during the season. ‘‘We 
were the ‘new kid’ on the block. Wonset 
won the title in prior years, so it was 
given to them,’’ Hess said. 

The fall scrimmage games started Sept. 
12. There are no rules or restrictions and 
the games are played in varsity uniforms. 
“We've had the largest turnout ever for 
baseball. We have many more students 
to choose from. We can expect an exciting 
season,” stated Hess. 

Soccer 

Last year’s soccer team finished dead 

last in a division of six teams but Coach 


Angelo Cassanelli is committed to pro- 
ducing a winning season. ‘‘Four of the six 
teams make the tournament, so it 
shouldn’t be that hard for them,’’ Hess 
said. 


Activities 

Anyone who is interested in a sport or 
other related activity that presently isn’t 
being offered at NECC can contact Jack 
Hess or Andrea Woodbury in the gym. 
They will try to promote that interest if 
a student can demonstrate a demand for 
it. They are always looking to expand 
their programs. 


Can the Bruins win it all this year? 


The problem 
is defense 


by Kenny Morgan 

There are many questions about the 
future of the Boston Bruins. Can the Bob- 
by Orr, Phil Esposito era repeat itself? 
Will the Bruins ever beat Montreal in the 
playoffs? Certainly the franchise has not 
had much to celebrate about the post- 
season lately. 

The last big year was the 1982-83 
season, which saw the team go 50-20-10 
for 110 points, then meet the New York 
Islanders for the Wales Conference cham- 
pionship. It was a spendid defensive year 
for the B’s, mainly due to goaltender Pete 
Peeters. 

The Bruins acquired Peeters June 9, 
1982 from Philadelphia, but had to send 
defenseman Brad McCrimmon to the 
Flyers. At the time it was a steal for 
Boston, and the theory proved to be true 
after Peeters had a banner year, including 
a Vezina Trophy and the team’s Seventh 
Player Award. 

However, the next three seasons saw 
Peeters decline and go to incredibly 
mediocre. Finally general manager Harry 
Sinden traded him last November to 
Washington for veteran goalie ‘Pat 


Riggin 
Defense lacks poise 

The truth is, it wasn’t Peeters’ fault the 
team declined, or the goaltending for that 
matter. The problem is the Boston 
defense, because it lacks consistency and 
poise: the ingredients of defense. 

Ray Borque and Reed Larson are essen- 


tia. ut the list just can’t end there. Not 
many people understand Borque’s roles 
for some games. Last season, for in- 
stance, he stood in two-thirds of many 


‘games. 


As for Larson, he too has proven 
himself with Detroit. That is where the 
list ends. Gord Kluzak has been inconsis- 
tent so far in his career and the club’s 
front office expected much more out of 


That leaves names like Michael 
Thelven, Mats Thelin, Frank Simonetti, 
Alan Cote and washed up veteran Mike 
Milbury. 

So the best solution to improve the 
Bruins’ post season play is to form a 


‘The problem is the Boston 
defense, because it lacks con- 
sitency and poise: the ingre- 
dients of self defense.’ 


tougher defense and a defense with more 
balance. The essential ingredients are 
there — three experienced veterans and 
plenty of young players for the future, 
that is if the coaching staff makes more 
use of them. 

A stabler offense couldn’t hurt either. 


1986 Fall Baseball Scrimmage 
Schedule 


September 
Day Date Opponent Where Time 
Thur. Sept. 25 Wentworth Institute Away 4 p.m. 
Sat. Sept. 27 Emerson College Home 12, 2 p.m. 
October 
Day Date Opponent Where Time 
Wed. Oct. 1 Daniel Webster Away 4 p.m. 
Fri Oct. 3 Bunkerhill Away 4 p.m. 
Sat. Oct. 4 Merrimack College Home 12, 2 p.m. 
Tues. Oct. 7 Lowell Away 5, 7 p.m. 
Thur. Oct. 9 NHVTI Away 4, 6 p.m. 
Sat. Oct. 11 NECC Tournament Home 10 a.m. 
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Get the 
plastic 
thats 
fantastic. 


The BayBanks Card. 

It’s the fastest, easiest way to get cash 
in Massachusetts. 

Good around the clock, around the 
block, 365 days a year. And out of state, 
you can use your BayBanks Card at more 
than 12,000 CIRRUS®* machines from 
here to Ft. Lauderdale. 

Make it easy on yourself this school 

_ year. Open a checking or savings account 
at BayBanks and get your BayBanks 
Card. It’s easy on your parents too! They 
can simply transfer money directly from © 
their BayBanks account to yours. ~ 
Apply now. There's a BayBank office 
near your school. 
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BayBanks: 


IT JUST KEEPS GETTING BETTER™ 
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